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The Nebraska State Historical Society was founded Sep- 
tember 25, 1878^ at a public meeting held in the Commercial 
Hotel at Lincoln. About thirty well known citizens of the 
State were present. Robert W* Furnas was chosen president 
and Professor Samuel Aughey, secretaiT. Previous to this 
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Vol. IV April-June, 1921 Number 2 

A. M. Brooking of Hastings, was a valued visitor at the Historical 
Society rooms recently. We have the promise of an early historical 
article from him on Indian sites. 



From Miss Sarka B. Hrbkova in Nev/ York City the Nebraska Histor- 
ical Society has received a number of valuable historical documents re- 
lating to the history of the Bohemians or Checho- Slovaks in America. 
Nebraska is one of the most important centers of Checho-Slovak settle- 
ment and has a large place in the history of that people. 

"Papers of the San Francisco Committee of Vigilance of 1851" is 
the title of a volume of 900 pages published by the Academy of Pacific 
Coast History at Berkeley, California. It is a most valuable and inter- 
esting document upon the time when law and order were taken into the 
hands of committees rather than legal officers. Nebraska has consider- 
able history, of that kind herself. 



A letter from Henry Wyman of Omaha says: In the summer of 
1919 I graded off the top of the ridge of the lot, which is now known as 
Lot 7 in Florence Heights,and which comprised a part of the original 
Block 147 of the City of Florence, now included in the City of Omaha. 
The bones sent you were plowed up at a depth of about one foot below 
the surface, and, from their lay, the skeletons were buried in a northerly 
and southerly direction. A farmer, who used the land some twenty years 
ago told me that he had plowed up bones and pottery, but, I am inclined 
to think, he mistook parts of skulls for pottery, although pieces of pottery 
have been unearthed in that vicinity. 



From Mr. W. R. McGeachin we have received copy of a speech de- 
livered by Jud,ge Gaslin at Alma, April 14, 1880. The speech contains 
a great deal of early history of the Republican valley. No one was 
better qualified to give this than Judge Gaslin, who was one of the most 
original personalities in the pioneer period. The secretary of the His- 
torical Society would be glad to receive true stories concerning Judge 
Gaslin by those who knew him. He will add some of his own, for some 
of the most enjoyable hours of his life have been passed in the company 
of Jud,ge Gaslin. A collection of Gaslin stories would make a valuable 
printed addition to our pionepr history. 
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18 NEBRASKA HISTORY 

Phil ,R. Landon (Parson Bob) writes from Sterling: I am taking 
good care of the old Indian trail on north acre and will erect a monument 
soon for its preservation. 

Among Nebraska's historical characters Thomas H. 
Tibbies has a place which cannot be taken by anyone else. His 
range of activities covers those of frontier preacher, "editor 
of a Nebraska f ai m," editor, lecturer on Indians, newspaper 
correspondent, populist candidate for vice-president and many 
others. Mr. Tibbies has written so many books and pamphlets 
in his eighty yeais that he cannot give their titles. One of 
them printed in 1881 has just been added to the Historical 
Society library. It's title is "Hidden Power, a Secret History 
of the Indian Ring." In it are discussed in story form some 
of the wrongs of trans-Missouri Indians as Mr. Tibbies saw 
them at that date. The names (with exception of two or 
three) are fictitious, but the scene is laid in the Nebraska re- 
gion and the very evident purpose is to describe living charac- 
ters under donated names. Mr. Tibbies will be asked to furnish 
a key to this book for the benefit of future historians. The 
first sentence of the book contains an historical error which 
was very common forty years ago and still lingers in some 
places. It reads thus : 

When Lewis and Clark made their voyage up the Missouri river in 
1803, after toiling for many days against the rugged current of that 
turbid stream they landed at a place on the eastern shore and held a 
council with the Indians. They named the place Council Bluffs and it 
is so called to this day. 

The truth that Lewis and Clark came up the Missouri 

in 1804 and that the Council Bluff where they met the Indians 

is in Nebraska, not Iowa; that it adjoins the present site of 

the charming village of Fort Calhoun, sixteen miles north of 

Omaha and that Council Bluffs, Iowa, simply appropriated the 

name about the year 1853 — as a good advertising medium— in 

gradually gaining general acceptance. It is a shock to find 

the old untruth set down in the first sentence of Mr. Tibbies' 

book. 



There is no desire for more bank failures in Nebraska by 
the State Historical Society. But if others come there is the 
hope that the persons in charge may have sense of historical 
values such as that shown by Mr. Fred E. Bodie at Blair. 
Probably air the older banks, real estate and lawyer's offices 
in the state have important documents of early days thrust 
away in pigeon holes and forgotten. 
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MAJOR DAY PAPERS 19 

THE MAJOR DAY MILITARY PAPERS 

A recent letter from Carson City, Nevada, reads in part 
as follows: 

I have found among the papers belonging to my father, tBe 
late Major Hannibal Day, U. S. A., certain papers relating to 
the early history of the then territory of Nebraska. I am 
forwarding them to you. 

S. H. DAY. 

The documents transmitted with the letter are four in 
number, two printed and two in manuscript. They are briefly 
described as follows : 

1. Map of Wagon Road from Platte river to Omaha Reserve, 
Dakota City and Runningwater. George L. Sites, Supt., 1858. 

This map contains names and locations of the following 
places no longer found on the map of Nebraska : Excelsior, 
Iron Bluffs, Saunte, Saline, Fairview, Eldorado, Farmer City, 
Golden Gate, Cuming City, Central Bluffs, Omadi, Logan, Wa- 
capana. Secret Grove. 

2. Map of Fort Ridgely and South Pass Road. This road 
ran from Fort Ridgely in Minnesota southwest across the Da- 
kota region to a point near the junction of the White river 
with the Missouri. Presumably it was to be extended up the 
White river toward the South Pass where the Oregon Trail 
crossed the Rocky Mountains. 1858. 

3. (Manuscript) Pen and Ink sketch map showing road 
between Fort Laramie and Fort Randall traveled by the 2nd 
Infantry and 4th Artillery in the years 1859-60. 

This original military map is a most valuable document. 
It shows the road, the camping places, the chief topographic 
features of the route used in the early marches across the then 
nearly unknown Niobrara region. The route crossed the 
North Platte on a ferry near Fort Laramie, angled northeast 
by Rawhide creek to the Niobrara near Agate Springs, followed 
the Niobrara to a point south of the present town of Cody in 
Cherry county, then crossed to the lakes near the head of Min- 
nechadusa creek, thence northeast to the head of the Key a 
Paha and down that stream and its divide to Fort Randall. The 
total distance as measured was 36514 miles. Twenty camps 
are marked on the route. This was one of the routes (approx- 
imate) advocated for the Pacific railroad at that time. 

4. (Manuscript). Military journal of the march of bat- 
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20 NEBRASKA HISTORY 

talion of 2nd Infantry from Fort Laramie to Fort Randall 
under command of Major H. Day —May 15 — June 3, 1860. 

This record contains notes of the journey, each day's 
march, incidents, weather, Indians, characteristics of the 
country, with pen and ink pictures of some points. 

The manuscript map and journal show at least three 
things hitherto unknown to the editor: 

a. Eden Springs was the early military name for the 
famous Boiling Springs about eight miles southwest of Cody,. 
Nebraska. 

b. The map shows Minnechadusa creek flowing northeast 
into the Keya Paha river instead of into the Niobrara below 
Valentine. 

c. Military names of creeks along the route have changed 
in later years. Bead Root Creek is now Bear Creek. Mar- 
row Bone Creek is now probably Spring Creek. There are 
several other similar cases. Antelope Creek is named and 
placed where it is today. 

It is the fortune of the editor to have homesteaded in 
1887 in th« country crossed by this military march and to have 
ridden horseback over the entire region. He confesses to 
regret that the early and appropriate name of Eden Springs 
did not stick to the remarkable body of clear water which 
bursts from the foot of the high sand bluff on the Niobrara, 
where is now Boiling Springs Ranch. After a hard trip over hot 
sand hills the beautiful wooded flat with its extraordinary 
springs throwing up columns of clear water is quite enough 
to earn the title of Eden from the traveler. 



FURTHER NOTE ON WALKER'S RANCH 

Hastings, Nebraska, October 20, 1921. 

Having just received a copy of the "Nebraska History and 
Records of Pioneer Days," I have read it with much pleasure 
and especially the article entitled "The Adventure at Walker's 
Ranch." But in this article I notice some few errors that I 
believe should be corrected. In the first place Walker's Ranch 
is better located by referring to it as three miles northeast of 
Wilcox, in Kearney County, Nebraska, this being its nearest 
town. Second, the name of Mr. Ball was Daniel B. Ball and 
not David B. Ball. 

There are also some particulars of the matter in which 
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WALKER'S RANCH 21 

Ball captured the two desperadoes at the ranch that vary ma- 
terially from Ball's story. Mr/ Ball has told this story over 
and over again to the writer and I am very familiar with his 
version of that capture. Mr. Bengston has followed Mr. Ball's 
version of the matter and agrees fairly well with him except- 
ing how he decoyed Smith's partner into the bam and there 
captured him first. 

Ball with his assistant had come up from the south, as 
told by Mr. Bengston, where a few hundred yards from the 
ranch-house was located some haystacks. He had left his 
posse secreted behind these haystacks and when he had reach- 
ed the barn and unhitched his horses, as detailed by Mr. 
Bengston, he busied himself about the buggy until Smith's 
partner came out. He greeted him in a friendly manner, 
asked to have his horses put in the bam and gave the des- 
perado one horse to lead in. He followed close behind this 
horse chatting all the time and directed his assistant to bring 
in the other horse. When Ball and the desperado had reached 
the stall the desperado removed the bridle, put on a halter, 
and was about to tie the horse to the manger when Ball threw 
himself upon the desperado and by his weight threw him to 
the ground and sought to put the hand-cuffs on him. 

The fellow was yelling at the top of his voice. Ball knew 
that he had but a few seconds to complete hand-cuffing the 
man or Smith would get both him and his assistant. He called 
to his assistant and as Ball said, "It seemed as though he 
would never get there." But soon the desperado was hand- 
cuffed and Ball sprang to his feet and drew his gun on Smith 
just as Smith entered the barn door. Ball having the advan- 
tage by being behind the partition in the stall. Smith threw up 
his hands and the capture was complete before the posse was 
called from behind their haystacks. 

It seems to me that this version of the capture is more 
of a credit' to the wonderful old frontiersman, Daniel B. Ball. 
It showed what risks he would take, his indomitable courage, 
his quick mind and strong will. 

I might add that one of Mr. Ball's daughters still resides 
on the old ranch. A new house has been built and the old 
ranch house in which the murder was committed is fast falling 
to decay. 

F. L. CARRICO. 
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Of this issue of Nebraska History 1,800 copies are printed. 
Our mailing list includes 576 annual sustaining members, 14 
life, 14 honorary, 19 corresponding, 134 historical and scientific 
societies and 558 newspaper exchanges. We plan to have 
1,000 sustaining members before the close of 1922. 



DRIPPING FORK CAVE OF THE PLATTE 

A letter to the editor from W. M. Caldwell of the Federal 
Land Bank of Houston, Texas, raises an interesting historical 
question. The letter cites the following extract from a rare 
book commonly called Hunter's Narrative, copy of which is in 
the Nebraska Historical Society library : 

We passed the summer in hunting and roving ; and in the 
fall, ascended the La Platte several hundred miles, with a view 
more particularly to take furs. Near the place where we 
fixed our camp, which was on the Teel-te-nah, or Dripping 
Fork, a few miles above its entrance into the La Platte, is an 
extensive cave, which we visited on several occasions, and al- 
ways with great reverence and dread. 

This cave is remarkable as having been the cemetery of 
some people, who must have inhabited this neighborhood, at a 
remote period of time, as the Indians who now occasionally 
traverse this district, bury their dead in a manner altogether 
different. 

The entrance to this cavern was rather above the ground, 
and though narrow, of easy access. The floor was generally 
rocky, and much broken ; though in some places, particularly 
in the ante-parts, strips of soil appeared, covered with animal 
ordure. Parts of the roof were at very unequal distances 
from the floor, in some places it appeared supported by large, 
singularly variegated, and beautiful columns ; and at others it 
supported formations resembling huge icicles, which I now 
suppose to be stalactites. 

Lighted up by our birch-bark flambeaux, the cave ex- 
hibited an astonishing and wonderful appearance ; while the 
loud and distant rumbling or roar of waters through their sub- 
terranean channels filled our minds with apprehension and awe. 
We discovered two human bodies partly denuded, probably by 
the casual movements of the animals which frequent this 
abode of darkness; we inhumed and placed large stones over 
them, and then made good our retreat, half inclined to believe 
the tradition which prevails among some of the tribes, and 
which represents this cavern as the aperture through which 
the first Indian ascended from the bowels of the earth, and 
settled on its surface. 

Our camps were fixed on a high piece of ground near the 
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cave, in the vicinity of the Dripping Fork, a name which this 
stream takes from the great number of rills that drip into it 
from its rocky and abrupt banks. Near this place is a salt 
lick^ to which various herds of the grazing kind resort in great 
numbers. The buffalo, deer and elk have made extraordinary 
deep and wide excavations in the banks surrounding it, where 
we used often to secrete ourselves, sometimes merely to ob- 
serve the playful gambols of the collected herds, and terrible 
conflicts of the buffaloes ; but more frequently do destroy such 
of them as were necessary to supply our wants. The leaver, 
otter, and muskrat, which find safe retreats in the cavernous 
banks of this stream, were very abundant, and pur hunt was 
attended with great success. 

John D. Hunter's book entitled "Manners and Customs of 
Several Indian Tribes located West of the Mississippi," was 
published in Philadelphia in 1823. The story of its author, as 
given by himself, is that he was captured by the Kickapoo 
tribe of Illinois when a very small child, carried away by theni 
and lived with them until a young man. He learned Indian 
languages and was unable to speak English until his escape 
from them. He was, for a time, in the service of Manuel Lisa 
the noted Indian fur trader in the Nebraska country. So far 
as known neither the Dripping Fork of the Platte referred to 
by him nor the cave mentioned have been identified. From 
the description given by him they are rather more likely to be 
found in Colorado head waters of the La Platte than in Ne- 
braska. They may, indeed, be the gift of his imagination to 
posterity. We know that alleged travels in the Nebraska 
region, such as La Hontan's, are pure fabrications. 

A still later letter from Mr. Caldwell answering the reply 
niade his first letter, says : 

After a very careful examination I have been unable to 
find where any of the other pathfinders of the West had men- 
tioned such a cave as that visited by Hunter, and beginning 
to feel as some historians have already branded him, — an im- 
poster. Your letter would indicate that they were not far 
wrong. 

John Dum Hunter figured in early Texas history and was 
assassinated here, his death being instigated by Chief Bowles 
of the Cherokees — or so claimed by the enemies of Bowles. 



Once a year the Pioneer Historical Society of South 
Omaha holds its reunion. The meeting held December 4, 1921, 
was a fine example. Five hundred people were present 
crowding Eagle Hall. South Omaha is a cosmopolitan city — 
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hence a large part of the progiam was in the fonri of enter- 
tainment by the young people of high school age. There were 
Highland Scotch with bagpipes, Polish national dances in cos- 
tume with Polish music, plenty of Irish reminders and -old 
time quadrille dancing by the real old timers. President J. J. 
Breen and Secretary Emma Talbot produced a wonderful 
printed program with gems of poetry from the best English 
pc«ts on every page. There were present many of the first 
South Omahans who saw the city rise from a com field. The 
amiual reunions of this society are, in fact, great Americaniza- 
tion mixers — and not a word is said about Americanization. 
All the people are there and have a part. 




Shelf of Nebraska Historical Society Publications 1885-1920. 

NEBRASKA HISTORY PUBLICATIONS 

Interest in Nebraska history and demand for information 
in -that field grows continually. From 50 to 100 specific in- 
quiries per week come to the State Historical Society. These 
range all the way from data on prehistoric man in Nebraska to 
origin of local place names. 

The publications under auspices of the Nebraska State 
Historical Society now include nineteen bound volumes, five 
pamphlets, and three years' issues of its historical magazine — 
"Nebraska History and Record of Pioneer Days." 

The publications began in 1885. The first series includes 
five volumes, closing with the volume published in 1893. The 
second series began in 1894 with a change in title and number- 
Digitized by VjOOQ IC 
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ing of the volumes. In 1911 the distinction between the first 
and second series was abolished, and the volumes are now 
numbered consecutively from the first one issued in 1885. The 
list of publications with table of contents follows : 

Transactions and Reports of the Nebraska State Historical So- 
ciety. Vol. I, 1885. 8 vo. clo., 233 pp., $1.25; paper in 4 pts., $0.75. Edi- 
tor, Robert W. Furnas. 

Proceedings of the Society from January, 1879, to January, 1883; 
list of histories of counties; Historical Recollections in and about Otoe 
County; Historical Letters from Father De Smet; First White Child 
Bom in Nebraska; origin of the name of Omaha; Some Historical Data 
about Washin,gton County; relics in possession of the Society; First 
Female Suffragist Movement in Nebraska; Autobiography of Rev. 
William Hamilton; Indian names and their meaning; History of the 
Omaha Indians; Anecdotes of White Cow; fifty-seven pages of biography; 
Death of Governor Francis Burt; Annual Address of President Robt. 
W. Furnas, 1880; The Philosophy of Emigration; Admission of Ne- 
braska into the Union; Gold at Pike's Peak — ^Rush for; The Discovery 
of Nebraska; The Place of History in Modem Education; The Organic 
Act of the Society; constitution, by-laws and roster of the Society. 

Vol. II, 1887. 8 vo. clo., 383 pp., $1.25; paper in 4 pts., $0.75. Edi- 
tor, George E. Howard. 

The Relation of History to the Study and Practice of Law; Sketches 
from Territorial History — In the Beginning, Wildcat Banks, Sectional 
Politics, Politics Proper, Pioneer Journalism; The Capital Question in Ne- 
braska; How the Kansas-Nebraska Line was Established; Slavery in 
Nebraska; John Brown in Richardson County; A Visit to Nebraska in 
1662; Forty Years among the Indians and on the Eastern Borders of 
Nebraska; Notes on the Early Military History of Nebraska; History of 
the Powder River Expedition of 1865; histories of Cass, Dodge, Wash- 
ington and Sarpy counties; Sketch of the First Congregational Church in 
Fremont, Nebraska; Early Fremont; Historical and Political Science 
Association of the University of Nebraska; The Discovery of Gold in 
Colorado; On the Establishment of an Arboreal Bureau; twenty-seven 
pages of biographies; annual meetings of the Society, 1885, 1886. 

Vol. Ill, 1892. 8 vo. clo., 342 pp., very rare, $3.00. Editor, Howard 
Caldwell. 

American State Legislatures; Political Science in American State 
Universities; History and Art; Salem Witchcraft; History of Education 
in Omaha; The Christening of the Platte; Development of the Free Soil 
Idea in the United States; The Beginning of Lincoln and Lancaster Coun- 
ty; Early Times and Pioneers; The Fort Pierre Expedition; The Military 
Camp on the Big Sioux River in 1855; Reminiscences of a Teacher among 
the Nebraska Indians, 1843-55; The Sioux Indian War of 1890-91; Early 
Settlers En Route; An Introduction to the History of Higher Education 
in Nebraska and a Brief account of the University of Nebraska; Asso- 
ciational Sermon; Congregational College History in Nebraska; Thirty- 
thr€|e Years Ago; The Pawnee Indian War, 1859; Early Days in Nebraska; 
Reminiscences of Early Days in Nebraska; miscellaneous correspondence; 
official proceedings of the Society, 1887, 1888, 1889, 1890. 

Vol. IV, 1892. 8 vo. clo., 336 pp., $3.00. Editor, Howard W. Cald- 
well. 

From Nebraska City to Salt Creek in 1855; Old Fort Atkinson; The 
Indian Troubles and the Battle of Wounded Knee; biographies; Remi- 
niscences of Early Days in Nebraska; history of the Fontenelle fami- 
ly of St. Louis; Old Fort Calhoun; Arbor Day; What Causes Indian 
Mounds; The First Postmaster of Omaha; Supreme Judges of Nebraska; 
Omaha Public Library; Judge Lynches Court in Nebraska; Stormy Times 
in Nebraska; County Names; Lieut. Samuel A. Cherry;- Origin of the 
Name Omaha; Omaha's Early Days; Early Days in Nebraska; Personal 
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Sketch of Rev. Moses Merrill; Extracts from the Diary of Rev. Moses 
Merrill, Missionary to the Otoe Indians from 1832 to 1840; Some Incidents 
in Our Early School Days in Illinois; Papers Read on the Laying of the 
Corner Stone of the Lancaster County Courthouse; Hardy Pioneers of 
Dixon County; Nebraska's First Newspaper; bio,graphies, pp. 215-271; 
History of Butler County; Tribute to the Mothers and Wives of the 
Pioneers; annual meeting of the Society 1891; constitution and by-laws 
of the Society. 

Vol. V, 1893. 8 vo. clo., 295 pp., very rare, $5.00. Editor, Howard 
W. Caldwell. 

Records and Their Conservation; The Lincoln Public Library; The 
Arikara Conquest of 1823; Some Frenchmen of Early Days on the Mis- 
souri River; Reminiscences of Early Days in Nebraska; Admission of 
Nebraska as a State; Nebraska Silver Anniversary; Early Life in Ne- 
braska; The Political and Constitutional Development of Nebraska; A 
Brief History of the Settlement of Kearney County and Southwestern 
Nebraska; annual meeting 1892; treasurer's reports for the years ending 
January 13, 1891, and January 11, 1893; List of Members. 

Proceedings and Collections of the Nebraska State Historical Society. 

Second series, vol. I, 1894-95. 8 vo. clo., 264 pp., $1.25. Editor; 
Howard W. . Caldwell. 

Part of the Making of a State; The Life of Governor Burt; Reminis- 
cences of Early Days; Freighting in 1866; Early Nebraska Currency and 
Per Capita Circulation; Municipal Government in Nebraska; The Soldiers 
Free Homestead Colony; The Effect of Early Le^gislation upon the Courts 
of Nebraska; notes on the Society; Wanagi Olowan Kin; Reminiscences 
of the Third Judicial District; Freighting Across the Plains in 1856; 
necrology and notes on the Society; Some Financial Fallacies among the 
Pioneers of Nebraska; Proceedings of the Society 1893-1895; list of 
members; officers of the Society 1878 to 1896; constitution and by-laws; 
appropriations 1883-1895; list of donations. 

Second series, vol. II, 1898. 8 vo. clo., 307 pp., $1.25. Editor, Howard 
W. Caldwell. 

The Poncas; A Brief Sketch of the Life of Captain P. S. Real; Belle- 
vue, Its Past and Present; Edward Morin; Travelers in Nebraska in 
1866; The Cost of Local Government — ^Then and Now; Underground 
Railroad in Nebraska; Bio,graphical Sketch of Major W. W. Dennison; 
President's Communication 1897; The First Territorial Legislature of 
Nebraska; sundry reminiscences, pp. 88-161; Nebraska Women in 1855; 
The True Story of the Death of Sitting Bull; annual meetings, 1896, 1897'; 
Papers and Proceedings of the Nebraska Academy of Sciences. 

Second series, vol. Ill, 1899 — ^The Provisional Government of Ne- 
braska Territory and The Journals of William Walker Provisional Gov- 
ernor of Nebraska Territory, 8 vo. clo., 423 pp.^ $3.00. Editor, William 
E. Connelley. 

The Wyandots; The Walker Family; The Provisional Government of 
Nebraska Territory; Documents Relating to the Provisional Government 
of Nebraska Territory; A Brief Sketch of Abelard Guthrie; The Journals 
of William Walker, First Book; The Journals of William Walker, Second 
Book. 

Second series, vol. IV, 1902 — Forty Years of Nebraska at Home and 
in Congress, 8 vo. clo., 570 pp., $2.00. By Thomas W. Tipton, (former 
U. S. Senator from Nebraska). Editor, Howard W. Caldwell. 

Territorial Governors; Territorial Delegates; The State Governors; 
Nebraska in the. United States Senate; Members of U. S. House of Re- 
presentatives. 

Second series, vol. V, 1902. 8 vo. clo., 381 pp., $1.50. Editor, 
Howard W. Caldwell. 

Territorial Journalism; Newspapers and Newspaper Men of the 
Territorial Period; Pioneer Journalism; Communication of Hadley D. 
Johnson; Joseph L. Sharp; A. J. Hanscom; Reminiscences of Territorial 
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Days; My First Trip to Omaha; Jud,ge Elmer S. Dundy; The Nebraska 
Constitution; History of the Incarceration of the Lincoln City Council; 
A Nebraska Episode of the Wyoming Cattle War; Recollections of 
Omaha; Death of Logan Fontenelle; Reminiscences of the Crusade in 
Nebraska; Along the Overland Trail in Nebraska in 1852; Thomas Weston 
Tipton; Algernon Sidney Paddock; The Farmers Alliance in Nebraska; 
Reminiscences; History of the First State Capitol; Early History of 
Jefferson County Overland Route; The Indian Massacre of 1866; Bull- 
whacking Days; The Pawnee War of 1859; Early Days in the Indian 
Country; Freighting to Denver; Frei,ghting and Staging in Early Days; 
Freighting in the '60's; The Plains War in 1865; Overland Freighting from 
Nebraska City; From Meridian to Fort Kearny; Freighting Reminis- 
cences; Mary Elizabeth Furnas; Freighting — Denver and Black Hills; 
Early Freighting and Claims Club Days in Nebraska; The Building of 
the First Capitol and Insane Hospital at Lincoln — Removal of Archives; 
Underground Railroad in Nebraska; minutes annual meetings, 1898-1900; 
minutes executive board meetings; list of members. 

Nebraska Constitutional Conventions. Three volumes. 

This series of publications was planned as a four-volume series. 
The first two volumes were issued under the editorship of Addison E. 
Sheldon. The plan of publication was then changed and the third 
volume was issued under the editorship of Albert Watkins. The fourth 
volume as planned was combined with the third volume. Therefore 
there is a gap in the numbering of the volmnes of the second series, 
volume IX not being issued. 

Second series, vol. VI, 1906. 8 vo. clo., 582 pp., $1.50. Editor, Addi- 
son E. Sheldon. Official Report of the Debates and Proceedings in the 
Nebraska Constitutional Convention, 1871. 

Second series, vol. VII, 1907. 8 vo. clo., 628 pp., $1.50. Editor, Addi- 
son E. Sheldon. Official Report of the Debates and Proceedings in the 
Nebraska Constitutional Convention, 1871. 

Second series, voL VIII, 1913. 8vo. clo., 676 pp., $1.50. Editor, Al- 
bert Watkins. Official Report of the Debates and Proceedings in the 
Nebraska Constitutional Convention, 1871, concluded; Address — ^to voters 
on the submission of the constitution of 1871; The Constitution of the 
State of Nebraska — 1871; Incipient Convention of 1860; Enabling Act of 
1864; The Convention of 1864; Constitution of 1866; Convention of 1871— 
history of; The Constitutional Convention of 1875 — ^minutes of; note; the 
vote, by counties, on the adoption of the constitution and on the separate 
article relating to the seat of the government. 

Second series, vol. X, 1907. 8 vo. clo., 422 pp., $1.50. Editor, C. S. 
Paine. 

The Mormon Settlements in the Missouri Valley; The Great Rail- 
road Migration into Northern Nebraska; Nebraska Politics and Ne- 
braska Railroads; Territorial Pioneer Days; Campaigning Against Crazy 
Horse; Personal Recollections of Early Days in Decatur, Nebraska; 
Histcry of the Lincoln Salt Basin; Early Days at the Salt Basin; Judicial 
Grafts; My Very First Visit to the Pawnee Village in 1855; Early Days 
on the Little Blue; Early Annals of Nebraska City; biographies; Railroad 
Taxation in Nebraska; The Work of the Union Pacific in Nebraska; Early 
Dreams of Goal in Nebraska; Unveiling of the Thayer Monument, Wyuka 
Cemetery; Proceedings of the Nebraska State Historical Society — annual 
meetings of 1901 to 1907, inclusive; museum catalogue; newspapers re- 
ceived by the Society, January 1, 1908; legislative acts affecting the 
Society; constitution and by-laws; publications of the Society. 

Collections of the Nebraska State Historical Society. 

Vol. XVI, 1911. 8 vo. clo., 296 pp., $2.00. Editor, Albert Watkins. 

Dedication of the Astorian Monument at Bellevue; Early Days in 
and About Bellevue; Kansas-Nebraska Boundary Line; Nebraska and 
Minnesota Territorial Boundary; Territorial Evolution of Nebraska; Re- 
mininiscences of the Indian Fight at Ash Hollow, 1855; The Battle Ground 
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of Ash Hollow; The Last Battle of the Pawnee with the Sioux; The 
Indian Ghost Dance; Some Side Lights on the Character of Sitting Bull; 
The Early Settlements of the Platte Valley; The First Catholic Bishop in 
Nebraska; Birth of Lincoln, Nebraska; English Settlement in Palmyra; 
History of Fort Kearny; Missionary Life Among the Pawnee. 

Vol. XVII, 1913. 8 vo. clo., 382 pp., $2.00. Editor, Albert Watkins. 

The Work of the Historical Society; Historical Sketch of South- 
western Nebraska; Nebraska, Mother of States; Nebraska Territorial 
Acquisition; Addresses by James Mooney — Life Amoi),g the Indian 
Tribes of the Plains — The Indian Woman; Systematic Nebraska Ethno- 
logic Investigation; A Tragedy of the Oregon Trail; The Oregon Recruit- 
Expedition; Influence of Overland Travel on the Early Settlement of 
Nebraska; Incidents of the Early Settlement of Nuckolls County; First 
Steamboat Trial Trip up the Missouri; Origin of Olatha, Nebraska; The 
Semi-Precious Stones of Webster, Nuckolls and Franklin Counties, Ne- 
braska; Historical Sketch of Cheyenne County, Nebraska; Organization 
of the Counties of Kearney, Franklin.. Harlan and Phelp6; Annual. Ad- 
dress of John Lee Webster, President, 1913; Adventures on the Plains, 
1865-67; An Indian Raid of 1867; How Shall the Indian Be Treated His- 
torically; Importance of the Study of Local History; History; The Path- 
finders, the Historic Background of Western Civilization; An Interesting 
Historical Document; Memorabilia — Gen. G. M. Dodge; A Study in the 
Ethnobotany of the Omaha Indians; Some Native Nebraska Plants With 
Their Uses bv the Dakota * 

Vol. XVIII, 1917. 8vo. clo., 449 pp., $2.00. Editor, Albert Watkins. 

In Memoriam — Clarence Sumner Paine; proceedings of the Society, 
1908-1916; biography — James B. Kitchen, Jefferson H. Broady, Lorenzo 
Crounse; historical papers; Acknowledging God in Constitutions, Ne- 
braska Reminiscences, The Rtiral Carrier of 1849, Eastern Nebraska* as 
an Archeological Field, Trailing Texas Lon,g-hom Cattle Through Ne* 
braska. Special historical papers: Neapolis — Near-Capital, Controversy 
in the Senate Over the Admission of Nebraska, How Nebraska Waa 
Brought Into the Union. 

Vol. XIX. 1919. 8 vo. clo., 357 pp., $2.00. Editor, Albert Watkins. 

Incidents of the Indian Outbreak of 1864; The Beginning of Red 
Willow County; The True Logan Fontenelle; At Bellevue in the Thirties; 
Swedes in Nebraska; Clan Organization of the- Winneba,go; Women of 
Territorial Nebraska; First Settlement of the Scotts Bluff Country; The 
Omaha Indians Forty Years Ago; Earliest Settlers in Richardson County; 
Some Indian Place Names in Nebraska; Bohemians in Nebraska; Incident 
in the Impeachment of Governor Butler; The Mescal Society Among the 
Omaha Indians; Reminiscences of William Augustus Gwyer; Nebraska in 
the Fifties; Contested Elections in Nebraska; Proceedings of the Society, 
1917. 

Vol. XX. (In press) 8 vo. clo., pp., illustrated, $2.00. Editor, 

Albert Watkins. 

A contemporaneous, continuous history of the Nebraska Region from 
1808 to 1862; an original outline of Nebraska Events taken from the early 
newspaper fileo of St. Louis and other original sources. With many 
editorial notes. Includes such topics as Fur Trade, Missionaries, Mili- 
tary, Indians, Oregon Trail, Mormons, Politics, Trade, Agriculture, 
Social and Industrial Conditions. Very much of this material is new 
contribution to our knowledge of the period, answering questions hitherto 
unsatisfied. 

PAMPHLETS 

Outline of Nebraska History, 1910. 8 vo. paper, 45 pp.; Albert 
Watkins. 

A comprehensive bibliography of Nebraska history, and a ''Summary 
of Nebraska History" condensed within 22 pages. 50 cents. 

The Exercise of the Veto Power in Nebraska, 1917. 8 vo. paper, 
104 pp. Knute Emil Carlson. (Bulletin No. 12 Nebraska History and 
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Political Science Series) contains complete list of Grovemor's vetoes, a 
discussion and summary. 50 cents. 

Nebraska Constitutions of 1866, 1871 and 1875 and Proposed Amend- 
ments submitted to the People September 21, 1921. Arranged in parallel 
columns with critical notes and comparisons with Constitutions of other 
States, 1920. 8 vo. paper, 214 pp. Addison Erwin Sheldon. 75 cents. 

Genealo^ of the Mohler-Garber Family. 8 vo. paper, 63 pp. with 
charts and illustrations. 1921. Published by the author, Cora Garber 
Dunning, under auspices of Nebraska Historical Society. Contains 
historical material relating to Silas Garber, Governor of Nebraska 
(1875-79) and Joseph Garber, Nebraska pioneer and membej* of Ne- 
braska Constitutional Convention of 1875; $2.00. 

Tuberculosis Among the Nebraska Winnebago. A Social study on 
an Indian Reservation, 1921. 8 vo. paper, 60 pp. with charts, maps and 
illustrations. Margaret W. Koenig, M. D. Contains historical sketch 
of the tribe with valuable information hitherto unpublished on social and 
industrial conditions. 50 cents. 

Historical Magazine (illustrated) 

"Nebraska History and Record of Pioneer Days" — Addison E. Shel- 
don, Editor, (Titles of leading articles only.) 

Vol. I. 1918. 

The First war on the Nebraska Frontier; A Hero of the Nebraska 
Frontier; The Sources of Nebraska People; Old For^: Kearny; The Union 
Club in Nemaha County, 1863; The Historical Scc!ety in France; Ne- 
braska in 1864-67; Early French in Nebraska; Holt County's First Safe; 
Fort Mitchell Cemetery. $1.00. 

Vol. II. 1919. 

Editor's Visit to European Battlefields; Nebraska's Dead in the 
World War; Base Hospital 49; Ancient Ps-^vnee Medal Found; The Fort 
Atkinson Centennial Celebration; First Nebraska University Regents; 
Three Militarv Heroes of Nebraska; The Nebraska Food Administration 
in the World War. $1.00. 

Vol. III. 1920. 

(Genesis of the Great Seal of Nebraska; Nebraska State Seal and 
Flag; George Bird Grinnell's Letter on Pawnees; The Foundin,g of Fort 
Atkinson; The April Blizzard of 1873; Nebraska Society Daughters of 
American Revolution; The Winnebago Tribe; Walker's Ranch; Historic 
Spot in Hamilton County. $1.00. 
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SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF JUDGE GRIMISON 

From a letter from Judge James A. Grimison, formerly of 
Schuyler, now of Lincoln, the following interesting extracts 
are taken : 

Volume XIX of the Historical Society Collections is to me 
a veritable "Old Settlers' Picnic." Prof. Hrbkova's Chapter 
on "Bohemians in Nebraska" seems to be a good and full ac- 
count. . I knew all, or nearly all, of the first Bohemian settlers • 
in Colfax county and in Butler county. 

I have known James Green, whose story opens the book, 
and his brother Simeon Green, for nearly fifty years and their 
homestead near Edholm. Quite a bunch of interesting peopte 
settled near the Greens and the south landing of Shinn's ferry 
in the sixties. Among them William and Reuben Butler (no 
relat'on to Gov. David Butler) John France and Judge Matt 
Miller, now of David City. Reuben Butler was a gre^t lawyer 
and powerful, an all-around fighter in any court. He moved 
across the river to Schuyler in 1870, to Fremont in 1875, then 
back to Ohio. Shinn's ferry was in operation when I arrived 
there. It wias the only crossing place for a long distance up 
and down the Platte River. Colfax County built a bridge a 
little east of it in 1871. 

The chapter by David M. Johnson on "Nebraska in the 
fifties" is a real "hummer," — especially, of that first session of 
the territorial legislature as told by one of the performers, who 
knew how to tell it in an amusing and interesting way. The 
old Douglas House, which at that time lodged about all the 
dignitaries of the Territory, with its big cotton wood trees in 
front, was still standing in all its primitive glory when I reach- 
ed Nebraska. 

May I be pardoned for harboring a suspicion that the con- 
tested election case between Estabrook and Dailey for delegate 
in Congress occupies a space out of proportion to its impor- 
tance. It certainly exhibits a ragged line of morality in its 
entirety; but it must be admitted that elections were not in 
those days very sacred performances. I personally knew a 
case where an affirmative vote on an $85,000 bond issue was 
obtained by the simple device of placing the ballot box at an 
open window — not well guarded, and was not greatly sur- 
prised at finding out later that the two leading merchants of 
the town, whom their neighbor could safely trust in a business 
deal, got $1000 each of those bonds — while several good, honest 
lawyers got from $1000 to $3000 each. 

I have long held that Experience Estabrook was really on«e 
of the most intellectual and forcible men among the terri- 
torial pioneers. He called himself a liberal thinker, but he 
was more than that. He was big and broad in all directions 
and a very convincing public speaker when warmed up to the 
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point of shedding his coat, which was usual. But he was an 
extreme radical in word and action which frightened so many 
timid souls that he was never very popular. Of course you 
know that he compiled the so-called "Revised Statutes of 
1867/' with which the state began business. 



DIARY OF WILLIAM DUNN, FREIGHTER 

From Mrs. William Dunn of Syracuse the Society has a 
valuable manuscript. It is a diary of her husband who was 
a freighter between Nebraska City and Denver in 1865. The 
freight he carried on this trip was chiefly pork sausage packed 
in cans, holding about twenty-five pounds each. This was 
"home made'* sausage — ^product of Nebraska pigs. The 
freight train started from Nebraska City, February 18, 1865. 
Incidents on the trip include a long delay at the Blue River 
crossing in Seward county caused by high water. At Walnut 
Creek ranch (three miles east of present Beaver Crossing), 
one of the drivers got drunk and drew his gun. W. J. Thomp- 
son, the ranch keeper, took the gun away from him and he 
was discharged by the train boss. At the crossing of Beaver 
Creek, in what is now York county, the wagons got stuck in 
the mud and had to be entirely unloaded. At Millspaugh's 
ranch on the head of Beaver Creek Mr. Dunn's wagon tipped 
over on a slippery side hill, a narrow escape for the driver. 
The train arrived at Fort Kearny March 5, 19 days from Ne- 
braska City and found part of the First Nebraska and the 11th 
Kansas regiments there. At Plum Creek station March 14, 
an9ther company of the First Nebraska was found. At Jules- 
burg March 28, Indians were making attacks. A dead Indian 
was found lying in the sage brush near the road. April 12, 
the train arrived at Denver, 56 days from Nebraska City. On 
April 17 the news of President Lincoln's death was received. 

This is an abridgment of Mr. Dunn's record which de- 
serves publication in full. It may be added that nearly all the 
freighters of that early period were steady, sober young men 
who later settled down in Nebraska and became its most sub- 
stantial and prosperous citizens. 



Editor's Note : The Nebraska City.-Fort Kearny cut-off to the Oregon 
Trail was the principal freighting route to the mountains and beyond after 
1861, for the reason that it was shorter and better than the routes from 
any other Missouri river point.*** W. J. Thompson, located Walnut Creek 
Ranch in 1862. He was the father of Mrs. Addison E. Sheldon. No liquor 
was ever sold at Walnut Ranch. * * * Isaac N. Millspaugh was one of 
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the "Characters*' of the frei,5hting days, tall, gaunt, inveterate whittler 
and story teller. He nioved in the 70's from the head of Beaver Creek 
to a log house near Beaver Crossing where he whittled and related 
frontier stories until his death. 



FORT ATKINSON PARK 

Curator E. E. Blackman visited Fort Calhoun in Novem- 
ber for the State Historical Society. He found the statue of 
the Indian on horseback, placed there at the time of the Fort 
Atkinson centennial celebration filling a prominent place in the 
village park. This statue is one of remarkable beauty, the 
work of one of America's ^reat artists. It is made of staff 
on a wooden frame and is suffering from exposure to weather. 
The citizens of Fort Calhoun promised to take steps for its 
preservation. The panorama picture used in the Fort Atkin- 
son pageant is kept in the City Hall. It shows the first steam 
boats coming up the Missouri with the military. It was 
agreed that this should be transmitted to the Historical Society 
for safe keeping. Historian W. H. Woods, the guardian and 
defender of Fort Atkinson site, reports that the rov/ of cellars 
on the Lewis and Clark Council Bluff are being obliterated by 
cultivation of the land. Each cellar marks the site of an im- 
portant building in Fort Atkinson. In th«se cellars are still 
many brick and presumably other relics of a century ago. 
There remains about nine hundred dollars from the centennial 
celebration fund of 1919. ' An association will be incorporated 
to receive this fund and provide for its expenditure. One of 
the proposed uses is for the erection of a museum to preserve 
relics of the old fort. The most important action which can 
be taken at the present time is that of acquiring a few acres 
of land on the Council Bluff for a historic park. Citizens of 
Fort Calhoun would find such a park, with a building to con- 
tain relics and historical accounts of the old Fort, the best 
investment that could possibly be made for the prosperity of 
their village. Hundreds of tourists would visit Old Fort 
Atkinson if its history were made known and its site preserved. 



Rev. Michael A. Shine of the Historical Society executive board 
has had his research work in western history sadly broken by several 
months' severe illness. The secretary found him the other day in St. 
Catherine's hospital at Omaha, sitting up in bed and lookine: fondly out 
the window where a long vista of the Missouri river rewarded his gaze. 
A fine historic setting for an historical scholar. Father Shine is loved 
by both Protestant and Catholic who pray for his early recovery and 
many years of labor in the fields which he has illuminated. 
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THE NEBRASKA STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 

Made a State Institution February 27, 188S« 

An act of tho Nebraska legislature, recommended hy GovemoF 
James W* Dawes in his inaugural and signed by him, made the State 
Historical Society a State institution in the following: 

Be it Enacted by the Legislature of the State of Nebraska: 

Section 1, That the ''Nebraska State Historical Society," an or- 
ganization now in existence — Robt. W. Furnas, President j James M. 
Woohvorth and Elmer S, Dtmdy, Vice-Presidents; Samuel Aughey, 
Secretary, and W. W. Wilson, Treasurer, their associates and successors — 
be^ and the same is hereby recognized as a state institution. 

Section 2. That it shall be the duty of the President and Secretary 
of said institution to make annually reports to the governor, as required 
by other state institutions. Said report to embrace the transactions and 
expenditures of the organization, together with all historical addresses, 
which have been or may hereafter be read before the Society or furnished 
it as historical matter, data of the state or adjacent western regions of 
country. 

Section 3. That said reportSi addresses, and papers shall be pub- 
iished at the expense of the state, and distributed as other similar official 
reports, a reasonable number, to be decided by the state and Society, to 
be furnished said Society for its use and distribution. 

Property and Equipment 

The present State Historical Society owns In fee simple title as 
trustee of the State the half block of land opposite and east of the State 
House with the basement thereon. It occupies for offices and working 
quarters basement rooms in the University Library building at 11th and 
R streets. The basement building at 16th and H is crowded with the 
collections of the Historical Society which it can not exhibit, including 
some 15,000 volumes of Nebraska newspapers and a large part of its 
museum. Its rooms in the University Library building are likewise 
crowded with library and museum material. The annual inventory of 
its property returned to the State Auditor for the year 1920 is as follows: 

Value of Land, % block 16th and H-^^ — ^-^ $76,000 



Value of Buildings and permanent improvements. 

Value of Furniture and Furnishings . 

Value of Special Equipment, including Apparatus, 

Machinery and Tools ^. -^ — ^ — — -*- 

Educational Specimens (Art, Museum, or other) ^-»- 

Library (Books and Publications) __^ ^— 

Newspaper Collection ^- — .- 



35,000 
5,000 

1,000 
74,800 
75,000 
52.395 



Total Resources 



„^ $318,195 



Much of this property is priceless, being the only articles of their 
kind and impossible to duplicate. 
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THE NEBRASKA STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
Founded September 25, 1878 

The Nebraska State Historical Society was founded Sep- 
tember 25, 1878, at a public meeting held in the Commercial 
Hotel at Lincoln. About thiii;y well known citizens of the 
State were present. Robert W. Furnas was chosen president 
and Professor Samuel Aughey, secretary. Previous to this date, 
on August 26, 1867, the State Historical Society and Library 
Association was incoi-porated in order to receive from the State 
the gift of the block of ground, now known as Haymarket 
Square. This original Historical Association held no meet- 
ings. It wa& supei'seded by the present State Historical 
Society, 

Present GoTeming Board 

Executive Board — Officers and Elected Members 

President, Robert Harvey, Lincoln. 

1st V-President, Hamilton B. Lowry, Lincoln 

2nd V- President, Nathan P, Dodge Jr., Omaha 

Secretary, Addison E. Sheldon, Lincoln 

Treasurer, Philip L. Hall, Lincoln 

Eev. Macheal A. Shine, Plattsmouth 

Don L. Love, Lincoln 

Samuel C. Bassett, Gibbon 

John F. Cordeal, McCook 

No via Z. Snell, Lincoln 

William E. Hardy, Lincoln 

Ex Officio Members 

Samuel R. McKelvie, Governor of Nebraska 

Samael Avery, Chancellor of University of Nebraslca 

George C. Snow, ChadroHj President of Nebraska Press Association 

Howard W. Caldwell, Professor of American History, University of 

Nebraska 
Andrew M. Morrissey, Chief Justice of Supreme Court of Nebraska 
Clarence A. Davis, Attorney General of Nebraska 
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In the September number of the Wisconsin Magazine of 
History, in a history of Platteville, in that 'state, is the fol- 
lowing paragraph of interest to Nebraska readers: 

One of our oldest living residents at Platteville is Mr. Frank Rowe, 
.who came here in the forties and who crossed the plains to California 
with an ox team in 1852, leaving Platteville on the last day of March. 
There were five ox teams in the company. Close to the mouth of Shell 
Creek, Nebraska, the company was attacked by Indians, but fortunately 
at that moment; another company bound for California came in sight. A 
corral was quickly^ made of the wagons, and the oxen, horses, and non- 
combatants were put in the center. The battle lasted for a considerable 
time, and finally the Indians withdrew leavin,g nine of their number dead. 



William J. Holladay was buried in North Loup cemetery June 18. 
He was one of the early settlers in that region, conducting a sutler's 
store at Fort Hartsuff , the frontier post guarding the early settlements 
on the Loup rivers. Later he was sheriff of Valley County. 
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THE PAUL BROTHERS OF ST. PAUL 

By Robert Harvey 
President Nebraska Historical Society 

During the past twelve months Nebraska has lost two 
pioneers, identified with Nebraska territory and state for 
nearly sixty years. Howard county has lost two citizens, 
James N. Paul and Nicholas J. Paul, the sponsors for its posi- 
tion on the map of the state, first to give to the world its ad- 
vantages of location, fertile soil and healthful climate; who 
initiated, induced and gave direction to the first tide of a 
peaceable and thrifty emigration into the Loup country, thus 
giving Howard county character, dignity and an enviable 
standing among the counties of the state. Together they se- 
cured the severance of sixteen townships from the north part 
of Hall county and the passage of a bill in the legislature of 
1871 defining the boundaries of Howard county. They pro- 
moted its speedy organization. They showed their faith in 
the country by more than fifty years of continuous' residence 
within its boundaries, and by constant, harmonious labor for 
the betterment of its citizenship, educational and financial in- 
terests. They opened to the world's toilers the door of that 
great agricultural region drained by the Loup rivers, compris- 
ing the counties of Howard, Greeley, Sherman, Valley, Gar- 
field and Loup. 

St. Paul, the county seat of Howard County, was named 
by U. S. Senator Phineas W. Hitchcock in their honor. 

James N. Paul, the older brother, was bom in Beaver 
County, Pa., September 23, 1839, and soon after the family 
moved to Meigs County, Ohio. He served in Company H, 140th 
Regiftient Ohio Infantry, in the Civil war, after which he came 
west and for six or seven years was engaged in government 
survejring. In the winter and spring of 1871, with his brother, 
he was interested in founding a colony in the Loup river coun- 
try in Howard County and took a homestead adjoining St. 
Paul which he still owned at the time of his death. 

• At the permanent organization of the county he was elec- 
ted county commissioner for the long term and was the cen- 
tral figure in piloting the organization through its infancy to 
a stable financial basis which had marked influence in the fu- 
ture management of its finances. 

In the fall of 1873 he succeeded Seth P. Mobley as pro- 
prietor and editor of the Howard County Advocate which he 
ably conducted until 1878, when the plant was sold to Robert 
Harvey. He then entered upon the practice of law to which he 
gave all his time and energy and soon became one of the lead- 
ing trial lawyers in central Nebraska. He was a member of 
the senate in the legislature of 1885 and was chairman of the 
judiciary committee. 
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In 1901 he became judge of the 11th judicial district 
which place he filled with great ability until the expiration of 
his term in 1917 when he voluntarily retired on account of 
failing health. 

He was positive and firm in his convictions, wise in his 
counsels and honorable in business transactions. 

As pioneer, home builder, lawyer, statesman and jurist he 
made a firm and lasting impression upon the people and the 
institutions of central Nebraska. 

He died at his home in St. Paul March 9th, 1922, at the 
age of 82 years, five months and sixteen days. 



Nicholas Jay Paul, the younger brother of Judge Paul, 
was bom in Meigs County, Ohio, July 27, 1841. Receiving an 
academic education at Ewington, Ohio, for a time he taught 
district school. In the fall of 1862, he moved to Leavenworth 
and the following years was engaged in government survey- 
ing in southern Nebraska. He was also a trusted employe of 
the Union Pacific land department. 

He was associated with Judge Paul in founding a colony 
in the Loup country and filed a homestead entry on a quarter 
section of fine land adjacent to St. Paul where he continued to 
live until his death. Mr. Paul was one of the commissioners 
appointed to effect the temporary organization of Howard 
county and at the fall election of 1871 was chosen probate 
judge which office he held for four years. In 1876 he was 
elected the first representative to the legislature from the 
county. 

In 1879 he was elected county treasurer and reelected in 1881. After 
the expiration of his second term he declined further to be a candidate for 
any office, excepting that of school director which he held for forty-eight 
years, always manifesting a great interest in educational matters. 

In 1884 he purchased the stock of the Howard county bank and soon 
after organized the St. Paul National Bank, and in later years changed to 
the St. Paul State Bank to which he gave his undivided attention for the 
remainder of his life. It was during the dark financial days of the nine- 
ties that the rugged honesty of the man was displayed when in despair of 
being able td weather the storm of national financial depression he said' 
he would rather give up all his property and begin over again, than that 
any of his depositors should suffer. His bank was considered one of the 
substantial institutions of central Nebraska. 

He had kept a diary since 1866 in which he briefly recorded his busi- 
ness transactions and those who have been permitted to examine his 
books have bcCn a^i. ^jj izic^u ah LJic ^ici.ii jiuiiilier of money loans during the 
first few years of the colony's early life and the repayment of the same 
amount apparently without interest. Dm'ing those few years, which in- 
cluded the years of the grasshopper .scoiirg-e, there was .great destitution 
and many families would have suffered great hardships had they not 
known where they could go for aid and sympathy. It falls to the lot of 
few men in private life to be so generally known and to possess so many 
true friends. 

He died of apoplexy at his desk at the noon hour, July 18, 1921, at 
the age of 79 years, 11 months and 21 days. 
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MILITARY POSTS IN THE WEST. 

One of the rare volumes upon Western history is circular 
No. 8, issued from the Surgeon-Generars office, War Depart- 
ment, May 1, 1875. It is a report on the hygiene of the United 
States army with a description of jdl military posts and a map. 
It is a volume of 570 pages and is now quite out of print and 
difficult to find. The volume recently secured by the Ne- 
braska State Historical Society was through the kindness of 
General Wm. H. Carter, whose letter is printed elsewhere in 
this magazine. 

The volume contains complete descriptions of all western 
army posts, with an account of the surrounding country, tabu- 
lation of all buildings, an account of the health of soldiers at 
each post and hygienic conditions, diagrams of each fort and 
its buildings and a weather record during the history of the 
fort. 

The forts and camps in Nebraska described in this vol- 
ume are Camp Hartsuff , in the North Loup valley, located in 
1874; Fort McPherson, in Lincoln county, located in 1866; 
North Platte station, Lincoln county established in August 
1867; Omaha Barracks, Douglas County, established Novem- 
ber 20, 1868; Camp Robinson, Sioux county, established in 
February, 1874; Camp Sheridan (Spotted Tail Agency) Sheri- 
dan county, located September 9, 1874; Sidney Barracks, Chey- 
enne county, located in 1867. 

In addition to these there is a chapter each upon 
these forts inseparably connected with the history of 
Nebraska: Fort Leavenworth, Kansas; Fort Laramie, Wyo- 
ming; Fort Randall, South Dakota. 

Most interesting detailed information is given of living 
conditions for the population of these forts. This includes 
such details as the number of cubic feet for each i)ersoli in 
living rooms, the kinds of diseases and number of cases at 
each post, the methods of heating, water and ice supply, bath- 
rooms, garden products, libraries and scientific observations 
upon conditions which could be made only by trained medi- 
cal observers. 

Fort Kearny, the most important military post in Ne- 
braska during the frontier period, was abandoned in 1871 and 
therefore does not appear in this report. Fort McPherson in 
1875 was still a post of importance and the description of the 
buildings and conveniences there are of interest : 

The buildings are arranged about a quadrangle 844 by 
560 feet. Two sides are formed by five barracks, three log 
and two frame ; one (log, shingled-roof ) 145 by 27 feet, with 
wings of 87 by 20 feet ; one (frame, shingle-roof, unoccupied, 
and out of repair) 108 feet by 27 feet, with a wing of 69 by 
20 feet; one (log, shingle-roof, unoccupied) 114 by 27 feet, 
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with wing 69 by 20 feet; one (frame, shingle-roof) 147 by 27 
feet, with wing of 69 by 20 feet, and another (log, shingle- 
roof) 132 by 30 feet, with no wing. Each building contains 
eighteen windows, and compartments used as dormitories, or- 
derly-rooms, dining and cooking rooms. The dormitories are 
ceiled. Average air-space per man in two buildings occupied 
at present is 698 cubic feet. Single iron bedsteads are used. 
Ventilation is by windows and roof-ventilators. 

One side is occupied by officers' quarters-frame, lathed 
and plastered, with shingle-roofs — ^in good repair. Three 
single buildings, 42 by 20 feet; four double 54 by 20 feet; one 
commanding officer's, 65 by 24 feet. Two single buildings, 40 
by 20 feet, are on a line with hospital, in the rear of the main 
line of officers' quarters. All have kitchens 24 by 15 feet. 

The fourth side is occupied by the adjutant's office, (new) 
41 by 30 feet; quartermaster's office, (new) 36 by 30 feet; 
the commissary storehouse, (new), 96 by 25 feet; and the 
band quarters, (new) 52 by 22 feet; with wing 90 by 19 feet. 

In the rear of the barracks are the quartermaster's ware- 
house, (log) 132 by 30 feet; the forage building, (log), 130 
by 27 feet, and six laundresses' houses, (five log and one 
in an account of the construction of the building, says, "Three 
frame;) two, 40 by 24 feet: one 30 by 15 feet; one, 40 by 18 
feet, with wing 24 by 15 feet; one 60 by 18 feet; one, 30 by 
15 feet, with wing 12 by 15 feet; also,the cavalry stables, log 
with shingle-roofs; four, 200 by 30 feet, and one, 235 by 30 
feet. 

A new guard-house was erected in 1874. It is built of 
logs, 42 by 18 feet, and 9 feet high from floor to ceiling, and 
contains, besides a guard room, ten single cells, each 6 by 3 
feet, and one double cell, 6 by 6 feet. There is no general 
prison-room. Ventilation is sufficient. 

The post-bakery (log) is 45 by 30 feet, with large oven. 

The hospital is a log building, well chinked and plastered, 
with lathed and plastered ceilings and shingle-roof. It con- 
sists of a main building 69 by 20 feet, and a wing 56 by 20 
feet, forming an "L". 

The two ward-rooms, respectively 20 by 38 feet and 20 
by 20 feet will accommodate twenty-four patients, giving to 
each 466 cubic feet air-space. The dispensary is 20 by 12 feet, 
the steward's room 10 by 20 feet, and the dining room and 
store room are each 20 feet square. The washroom sy^ by 15 
feet, adjoins the larger ward. The steward's quarters have a 
kitchen 14 by 20 feet, adjoining. The hospital kitchen, 16 by 
20 feet, communicates with the dining room in the wing of 
the building. An addition of a post-mortem room has been 
made. 

There is no post library; but two company libraries, one 
containing 362 volumes, the other 26 volumes. 
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The bathing facilities are good in company quarters ; the 
river, however is preferable in summer. No post or company 
order for compulsory and systematic bathing has been issued. 



BRANDING IN THE NEW ENGLAND COLONIES 



Whereas many questions, and sometimes troublesome 
suites grow betwixt men, about horses running together in 
the woods unmarked, It is ordered. That each plantation in 
this jurisdiction shall have a marking iron, or flesh-brand, for 
themselves in particular, to distinguish the horses of ond 
plantation from another; namely. New-haven an iron made 
to set on the impression of an H, as a brand-mark, Milford an 
M, Guilford a G, Stamford an S, Southold an S with an O in 
the middle of it, Brainford a T. Which plantation brandmark, 
is to be visibly and as sufficiently as may be, set upon the near 
buttock of each horse, mare, and colt, belonging to that plan- 
tation. Beside which, every owner is to have, and marke his 
horse or horses, with his own particular flesh-brand having 
some letter, or letters of his name, or such distinguishing mark, 
that one man's horses may be known from another's. And 
that in each plantation there be an officer appointed, to record 
each particular man's mark, and to see each particular man's 
horse, mare, and colt, branded, and to take notice, and record 
the age of each of them, as near as he can, with the colour, 
and all observable marks, whether natural or artificial; and 
what artificial marks it had before the branding, whether on 
the ear, or elsewhere, with the year and day of the month when 
branded. And in each plantation, the officer for his care and 
pains, to have six pence of the owner, for each horse, mare, or 
colt, so branded and recorded. And that after the publishing^ 
hereof, every one who hath any horse or horses, of what age 
or kind soever, doe duly attend this order, at his i)erill; the 
officer also is to require as satisfying evidence of his right, 
who presents any such horse, ete. as may be had, or to record 
any defect of due evidence, that a way may be open to other 
claims. 

^ New Haven Code (pub. 1655.) probably 1643 in use, Trum- 
bull — ^Blue Laws, p. 227. 



From Phil. R. Landon, "North Acre Seedsman," at Sterling, Nebraska: 

The statement in "Nebraska History" that "no earthwork, mound, 
lodge site or human bones, along this part of the Missouri river has 
been there 1,000 years," is correct ,so far as my examination and obser- 
vation go. In f actj bones and stone work that I have dug up in Nebraska 
in the past forty years have proved to me that they were not more than 
a century old. One instance was in my digging on North Acre. I came 
upon the bones of an Indian and white man buried together, and among 
the bones was a belt buckle with the letters U. S. A, upon it. If there 
were any "pre-historic" men in Nebraska I will have to be shown." 
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SENATOR P. W. HITCHCOCK'S BANK NOTE REPORTER, 
USED IN 1860 

Phineas W. Hitchcock was United 
States Senator from Nebraska from 1871 
to 1877. He was the father of our pres- 
ent Senator Gilbert M. Hitchcock. Sen- 
ator P. W. Hitchcock was one of the 
leading spirits in the pioneer period of 
Nebraska history. He was the author 
and introducer of the Timber Culture Act 
passed by Congrress in 1874. His name 
is forever associated with the great en- 
terprises of the empire builders of the 
trans- Missouri region. 

In the Nebraska historical library is 
now a copy of Thompson's Bank Note 
and Commercial Reporter, published in 
1860. A fac-simile of the title page of 
this historical document is printed upon 
the opposite page of this magazine. The 
picture shows fiie name of P. W. Hitch- 
cock written thereon. A loop at its upper 
left-hand comer shows where it was 
hung to a hook in Mr. Hitchcock's office 
for ready reference. The scattered spots 
across the title page are evidence to the 
his|:orica) student of the existence of flies 
in the business offices of pioneer Ne- 
braskans. 

Thompson's Reporter was a necessity 
for every business man in the United 
States in the period of state bank note 
circulation. It describes and gives pic- 
tures of all the foreign coins likely to 
circulate in the United States and there 
were many of them. It also .gives fac- 
similes of many of the state bank note 
issues of that period and a description of 
all of them. There were hundreds of 
banks under state charters issuing cur- 
rency under various degrees of regtuation. 
Before a merchant dared accept a curren- 
cy bill he needed to look up the stand- 
ing of these banks and examine the notes 
offered for possible counterfeits, of which there were many. So this early 
Nebraska book is of very rare value, made all the more so by bearing the 
signature of the first Senator Hitchcock. 

Upon this page is given a half-tone of the page of Senator Hitch- 
cock's Bank Note Reporter which shows the bank notes in circulation in 
Kansas Territory and Nebraska Territory in 1860. It will be observed 
that only one Kansas Bank, the Kansas Valley Bank, of Atchison, had 
its notes listed in the Bank Note Reporter of 1860. For Nebraska Ter- 
ritory the space is sigfnificantly vacant. There were plenty of Nebraska 
wildcat banks issuin,g paper currency in the period between 1855 and 1857. 
Over $400,000 in paper currency was issued by these Nebraska banks. 
These notes are still found occasionally in the papers of early Nebraska 
pioneers. They are interesting to museum collectors. In the Nebraska 
Historical Society museum are many of these early wildcat notes. But 
the editor of Thompson's Bank Note Reporter in 1860 ruled all these Ne- 
braska bank notes issued out of his publication. This Historical Society 
is indebted to Mr. C. A. Westerfield, 3116 Mason Street, Omaha, for this 
valuable addition to its library. 
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SOME DISTINGUISHED OTOE CHIEFS 

From Attorney Edwin R. McNeill, of Pawnee City, Okla.: 

Chongatonga, (now spelled Shunatona by the Indian Office, which is 
not correct) or Bix Horse was bom about 1838. He was named after 
his grandfather, tne head chief of the tribes who made a peace and 
friendship treaty in 1817. When Shunk-co-pe died he left two minor 
sons — Cha-doe-nah-ye, or Standing Buffalo, who afterwards took the 
name of James Arkeketa, Sr., and Chon-ga-tong-a, or Big Horse. Chon- 
gatonga was a brave and every war party gotten up he was always 
selected as a scout. 

His activities in battles won for him the divine right to wear two 
eagle feathers upon his scalp, which was considered the highest honor 
that could be conferred upon a brave. As a brave he earned for himself 
a name among his people. His brother, who was older than he, was a 
chief and took the name of Arkeketa. 

In those days it was the custom of the various Indian Agents to 
appoint as policemen of the agency the braves of the tribes, so when the 
Otoes settled down, he was appointed as a policeman. When part of 
the tribes under Chiefs Medicine Horse and White Horn left their former 
reservation in Nebraska and moved to the Indian Territory, Chongatonga 
came, because he had favored the proposition of moving to the lands set 
apart for all of the peaceful Indians. 

When the rest of the tribes finally gave their consent, some of the 
chiefs were delegated to come and look over the land and choose their 
home. His. brother, James Arkeketa, was on e of those to come and he 
returned with his brother to assist him. 

He was a policeman up to the timd of his death and for his efficiency 
and faithfulness to his duties he was appointed a chief of the tribes by 
the Indian Office and approved by the Interior Department on July 6, 
1886. He took sick soon after he became a chief and died in the fall of 
1887. 

Richard William Shunatona (Chongatonga) was bom upon the plains 
of western Nebraska, while the Otoes were on their annual fall hunt for 
buffaloes in 1876. 

From the words of Shunk-co-pe, that the only chance for the red 
man was to go to school and learn to move the head, the hand, the feet, 
the body, and the tongue like the white man, and also from his own ex- 
perience as a policeman, he saw, so he wanted his son to receive some 
education. 

He sent him to the boarding school at Otoe and when he finished 
the grades he sent him to Chilocco Indian School, from which school he 
graduated in 1896. 

After graduation he entered the government service as a clerk, but 
resi,gned on account of the race prejudice in the work. 

He became a chief and was acknowledged as one of the leading men 
of the tribes. He knew the ways because he was raised in the council 
fires. 

He is the head of the buffalo clan and has represented his tribes as 
a delegate to Washington several times and is now one of the five men 
selected by the Superintendent to act as a Committee to transact all 
tribal business with the government. 

He is married to a Pawnee and they have eight children who are 
being educated in the public schools of Pawnee, Okla. His children do 
not understand their Indian tongue. 

He is of good royal blood from both sides and therefore he is one 
and belongs to the aristocratic families of the tribes. 

(Editor's Note) The treaty of peace and friendship between the 
United States and the Otoe tribe sicmed December 26, 1817 is signed by 
William Clark, Auguste Choteau, Benjamin 0' Fallon, Manuel Lisa, Jo- 
seph LaFlesche (interpreter) and by Chongaton,ga (Big Horse) among 
the Otoe chiefs. 
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LEITER FROM INDIAN COMMISSIONER MANYPENNY 



To Department of the Interior, 

Ar-kee-kee-tah, Office Indian Affairs, 

or March 20, 1854. 

Stay By It. 

Principal Chief of the Conf^erate Bands of OTTOE 
and MISSOURI Indians 

Having concluded the business which brought you here, 
I deem it my duty on your departure for your home, to ex- 
press to you my approbation of your official conduct while 
here, and to commend the interest you have shown for the 
Ottoe and Missouri people. 

On your return to the Ottoes and Missourias, you will find 
many perplexities and difficulties; but by constant persever- 
ance and a firm determination to do right at all times and un- 
der all circumstances, you will be sustained in all your efforts 
for the civilization of your people; and it may be allotted to 
you to yet see them in quite an advanced state of intellectual 
improvement, and each family comfortably situated. 

Enjoin on them habits of industry. Teach them to abhor 
idleness and the accompanying vices — such as gambling and 
the like. 

Urge them to cease the use of ardent spirits, for intem- 
perance is their greatest enemy. 

Encourage the young to go to school. And let all fear 
God and keep his commandments. 

A great responsibility rests on you and the other Chiefs 
— and I ardently hope you may all be found equal to any 
emergency that may arise in your country and among your 
people. 

I cannot impress too strongly on you the necessity of at 
all times conducting yourself properly. Your example should 
be such as to inspire your people with confidence. Much de- 
pends on this. I confidently hope you will appreciate the deep 
responsibility that rests on you, and set an example of dili- 
gence, temperance, patience and kindness before your people. 

I will often think of you when far, far away, and shall 
be anxious to hear the news from your country, hoping that 
it may always be good. 

Your friend, 

GEO. W. MANYPENNY. 
Commissioner. 

The original of the above interesting historical document is now in 
the museum of the Nebraska State Historical Society. It is presented by 
Richard William Shunatona, representative of this Society to the Otoe 
tribe. Mr. Shunatona is very much interested in the work of this Society 
an(} especially in preservation of the history and traditions of the Otoe 
tribe. The story of his family on the opposite page of this magazine is 
an interesting contribution to this history. 
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EARLY HISTORY OF THE CREEK INDIANS 



John R. Swanton is one of the most painstaking students 
and attractive writers upon American Indians. His latest 
book is bulletin 73 of the Bureau of American Ethnology — 
just issued. The book gives a condensed story of the Creek 
tribe from their first contact with white people. The tribe 
was one of those encountered by the Spanish explorer, Ferdi- 
nand De Soto, in 1539. They then lived in the Georgia region, 
had well-built villages, cultivated fields and were fierce and 
warlike. Ever since that time the Creeks have been among 
the bravest of the southern tribes. General Jackson found 
them such in his Indian campaigns. 

For Nebraska readers Mr. Swanton's last volume has 
chief interest from its account of the Siouan tribes on the At- 
lantic coast. These tribes, related by blood and language to 
the Nebraska Otoe, Omaha, Ponca and Sioux tribes, have al- 
most disappeared. They have been the subject of special stor- 
ies by Mr. Mooney and the facts brought out by him go far to 
confirm the traditions of the Nebraska tribes that their an- 
cestors journeyed a long distance from the east into the Miss- 
issippi valley and thence up the Missouri to their home in this 
state. 

A valuable feature of Mr. Swanton's book is a series of 
ten maps showing the location of the various southern Indian 
tribes as described by the early white explorers and their 
gradual migration westward to their present home in Okla- 
homa. 



J. BL Sweet, editor of the Nebraska City Daily Press, writes the fol- 
lowing* very interesting comment on the custom of New Year's Carriers 
address. We hope other editors will give their recollections and present 
practice: 

I was very much interested in your article on "Carriers' Addresses" 
which appeared in a recent copy of "Nebraska History." You wonder 
why the custom did not survive. 

The custom does survive in Nebraska City. Our carriers take out 
with them on each New Year's Day an "address' for their patrons. Us- 
ually the boys are rewarded. The "Address," however, is somewhat dif- 
ferent from that which was in vogue in the early sixties and seventies 
and has more utilitarian purpose. It is usually a calendar or something 
of that sort. 

I have tried to stop the custom, but I have found it almost impossible 
to do so. The carriers expect it and the patrons, good naturedly, have 
asked that it be continued. Personally, I have felt that the boys' monthly 
compensation should be sufficient, but, apparently, my opinion has not 
been affirmed by the higher court. 

I wonder if these addresses are still given out by other newsp£^i)er 
carriers — that is, in other portions of the state. 
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PORTRAIT OP WM. J. BRYAN 



From Mrs. Josephine Hull, of Los Angeles, California, the 
Historical Society recently received the gift of a fine portrait 
of William J. Bryan, and this letter: 

Yours received and was glad to know you received the 
picture of Wm. J. Bryan all right. In regard to how I came to 
make it was through request of Miss Butterfield, superintend- 
ent of the Art department of the Nebraska building at the 
Trans-Mississippi Exposition at Omaha, who came to my Stu- 
dio and asked me to paint several life size portraits to be ex- 
hibited there, as the Nebraska Artists' donation, I being a resi- 
dent of Nebraska at that time, 1898, and as my husband and 
I were great admirers of William J., we took it with us to Cal- 
ifornia — but since his death, and my son's wife's death, am at 
present here with him. 

The portraits were done in water color and India ink, and 
were of ex-senator Allen of Madison, Nebraska, Governor Hol- 
comb, ex-Governor Dawes of Crete, Nebraska, and ex-Senator 
Allison of Iowa, which hung in the Governor's parlors during 
the Fair, except that of Governor Holcomb which they draped 
in flags and hung it on balcony, over fountain in center of main 
building, opposite entrance, and also selected my five, from 
the many and hung them over the speakers opening day. 
Should there be any other information, would gladly give it. 

JOSEPHINE HULL. 



AN ADDRESS BY HARDY W. CAMPHBLL 

At Alliance on February 15 deserves place in the historical record. 
The subject of his address was ^'Summer Tillage" and was a condensa- 
tion of twenty-five years experiment and experience west of the Missouri 
River. Mr. Campbell was not the inventor, nor the discoverer, of what 
is called "Dry Farming." He was and is its chief publicity agent and 
promoter. The plan in its essential features was used in California, 
Utah, and other dry regions many years before it was tried by Mr. Camp- 
bell in South Dakota and brought to Nebraska by him in the early nine- 
ties. A propaganda, organized by Mr. Campbell and others, had its 
chief center of distribution in Lincoln, the home of Mr. Campbell for a 
number of years. The vast liteiature upon dry farming, now filling 
thousands of printed pages, started here. Looking back over thirty 
years it can now be seen what a great movement then began. The high 
plains of western,' Nebraska, Wyoming and Colorado have become the 
homes of thousands of successful farmers. The scientific methods for 
raising crops on scant rainfall, and their limitations, are now fairly well 
established. Successful crops cannot be grown in the absence of water. 
Hot winds like those of 1894 and little rainfall as in 1910 will reduce dry 
fairming yields below the point of profit. But the avera,ge yield in aver- 
age years may be doubled and trebled by the application of present dry 
farming methods, H. W. Campbell, as the largest contributor to the prac- 
tice and the propaganda of this method, deserves high, rank in the future 
history of Nebraska. His present residence is at Los Angeles where he 
is in the employ of the Southern Pacific Railroad. A daugnter, Mrs. A. 
E. Yarter, lives at Alliance. 
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THE SIOUX-PAWNBE WAR. 

Mr. S. C. Bassett ^ member of the ^storical Society board, and one 
of the most discriminating students of Nebraska history, adds his per- 
sonal recollection to the story of the last battle field of the Sioux- 
Pawnee war in a recent letter: 

In the last Historical Society quarterly I have just been reading 
with much pleasure and interest every item of a historical nature, and 
especially "The Last Nebraska Battlefield of the Sioux-Pawnee War." 

The Pawnee himting expedition route in 1873, from the reservation 
to the hunting grounds, was up the Platte valley following the public 
highway which ran close beside the Union Pacific railroad. We were liv- 
ing on our homestead claim a mile distant from this highway. James 
Ogiivie, station agent at Gibbon, informed us that hundreds of Pawnee 
Indians were coming up the Platte valley goine on an annual buffalo 
hunt on the divide between the Platte and Republican rivers. Train men 
reported that the Indians had camped, the night before, at a point east 
of the present village of Sheltonj and our family all went to the high- 
way to see them pass by. It was about the middle of the forenoon when 
Indians first appeared. First were several hundred Indian men, mount- 
ed on ponies. Following were ponies dragging tepee poles on which 
were the camp equipage, these in charge of the women. Bringing up the 
rear were hundreds of loose ponies driven by the Indian boys and girls. 

The procession was more than a mile in length and all our people 
were deeply interested. It was reported the Indians crossed the Platte 
near Plum Creek (now Lexington). The divide west of Ft. Kearny and 
south of the Platte was the last stand of buffalo in Nebraska and very 
many of our people had hunted the buffalo in that region. 

We first learned of the Sioux-Pawnee battle when hundreds of 
Pawnees were hauled in box cars and on top of freight cars, on the 
Union Pacific railroad from Plum Creek to a point near the reservation. 



From P. M. Hannibal — Howard County. 

We came here from Wisconsin in 1871 when there was not a build- 
ing in this county. About 200 Pawnee Indians camped on the Loup 
River within a mile of our Danish Colony that numbered only 20 i)er- 
sons and the Sioux were not far away and we were not sure but they 
might come any day. They never troubled us but they did threaten our 
friends in Valley County who took claims up there in 1872. The Sioux 
got so close that all the Danes up there left their claims to come down 
here to stay with us a while. But on their way down the North Loup 
they met a lot of soldiers going up with a gang of workers to build a 
fort! That settled the Sioux problem for them and for us! Later, Jeppe 
Smith became first postmaster of Ord. The post office was on his claim 
about four miles above where it is now. Peter Mortensen, late state 
treasurer, was the first school district treasurer tliere. I was the first 
teacher here, helping some other Danes to learn good En^crlish. I taught 
the first and second terms of school up there. Andersen, Mortensen and 
Smith were here before they went up there. We had many a good talk 
together — "lii the days when we were pioneers — ^fifty years ago." We 
got our postoffice here in 1872. Before that our nearest postoffice was 
Grand Island, with no roads or bridges. We forded the Loup with oxen 
and got over the sloughs and sand hills the best we could. "In God we 
trust," was our motto and God helped us all the way. 
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LOGAN COUNTY— FIRST THINGS. 

The Gandy Pioneer gjives the following as among the fii*st happen- 
ings in the history of white men in Logan county. Although possessing 
a fine body of nch, black, table land and splendid water, the Logan 
county region was flanked by sand hills and out of the beaten path of 
land seekers. It was not until the middle eighties, after the construc- 
tion of the Burlington road across Custer county, that homesteaders 
settled in considerable numbers in Logan. This record of the earliest 
settlement deserves wider knowledge and additional detail. It would be 
quite worth while to know something of the Ufe of Thomas Kirby, the 
pioneer hunter and trapper: 

Thomas Kirby, hunter and trapper, in the summer of 1873, built the 
first house in Logan county. It was built on the north bank of the 
Loup River, three-quarters of a mile north of the town of Logan. This 
house was part dug and part made of cedar logs, there being a big 
grove of these in the canyon near by. 

The canyons surrounding the Clark table were a favorite p!ace for 
black tailed deer and wild horses ranged on the table land. 

In the early days beaver were plenty, also a few otter. They d'd 
not bother to trap musk rats as there were plenty of the more valuable 
and lai^er fur bearing animals. 

In 1876 Charlie Ewing, as part of a cattle company organized at Co- 
lumbus, Nebraska, brought in a car load of Texas cattle and built a 
frame house on the north side of the Loup one mile east of Logan, on 
the land now known as the M. Laughler farm. This was the first frame 
house built in Logan County. 

The Camp Fire girls of Sutton celebrated Arbor Day by planting a 
red cedar tree to mark the spot where the first white man lived at that 
place. The man was Luther French who homesteaded in 1870 and built 
a dug-out on the south bank of School Creek. A secret room was dug 
with the dugout where his children could hide from Indians when the 
father was away hunting. Underground rooms were common in the 
early period of settlement. At the old Fouse ranch on Beaver Creek, a 
station on the Nebraska City-Denver trail, there was a large underground 
stable capable of holding a hundred head of stock. This was constructed 
for defense against Indian attacks, although hostile Indian raids never 
quite reached the ranch. The "underground fort" at the Fouse ranch 
is one of the outstanding remembrances of the editor's childhood. 

V. J. McGonigle of Jackson, Nebraska, is writing a most interesting 
series of letters in the Dakota City Herald upon the early white history 
of that region. Mr. McGoni,gle is a new member of the Historical So- 
ciety and promises important help in preserving historical material in 
that region. 



W. A. Anderson settled near Ord on February 1, 1879. There are 
only a few settlers of that period now living. He is the donor of im- 
portant early implements to our museum. 

A letter from Abraham Lincoln to Judge Reavis of Falls City, father 
of Congressman Frank Reavis, dated November 5, 1855, is one of the 
documents treasured in the Reavis family. An extract from the letter 
reads "Always bear in mind that your own resolution to succeed is mor6 
important than anything else." 
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In the soldiers' plat in the San Dies^o cemetery, I recently came across 
a grave marked wiui one of the regulation marble markers, such as are 
furnished by the goyemment for soldiers, and also with a granite mon- 
ument. The marker bears this inscription: 

"George P. HaU 
Co. B., 2nd Neb. Cav." 

The monument bears the following inscription: 

"George P. Hall. 

April 22, 1841— May 12, 1915 

Mary Elizabeth Hall 

His wife 

Dec. 28, 1847. ." 

GEORGE J. REMSBURG, 

San Diego, Cal. 



A letter from Hon. F. P. Haase, of Emerson, President of the Farm- 
ers' State Bank and senator from that district in 1917, adds his name to 
the membership list of the State Historical Society. 

The Daughters of the American Revolution in Lincoln have placed a 
complete set of the Massachusetts Soldiers and Sailors in the Historrcal > 
Library. Mrs. Elsie Mastermann has contributed tjrpewritten cower-of 
the Teiirow and Mastermann families for the manuscript files. The li- 
brarian desires to acknowled,ge receipt of gifts from Mr. Dale P. Stough, 
Mrs. H. R. Fling, Mr. George J. Remsburg, Mr. N. J. Anderson, Mr. T. 
N. Bobbitt, and the Deborah Avery CJhapter, D. A. R. 

Mr. George F. Smith of Waterbury, sends a note upon the death of 
Augustus H. Surber who died there June 15, 1922. He enlisted at 16 
years of age in Co. E, Fourth Iowa Infantry, serving three years. He 
settled in Dixon county in 1883 and was the last surviving veteran of 
the Civil War at that place. 

John Louis Dougherty, vice-president of the Commercial Bank at 
Liberty, Missouri, writes us a most interesting letter relating to his fam- 
ily. His father was Lewis B. Dougherty, son of John Dougherty, early 
Indian trader and United States agent to the Nebraska Indians in the- 
period 1820-1840. His aunt, Annie Elizabeth Dougherty, was bom at 
Fort Atkinson, Aug. 29, 1824 and was therefore one of the first white 
children bom in Nebraska. She married Charles F. Ruff of the United 
States Army, in 1842 and had four children, three of whom are still liv- 
ing. She died in Philadelphia, July 11, 1909. The old military records of 
Fort Atkinson do not give reports of the births at that frontier post, 
but the editor of this magazine hopes to establish by other reliable evi- 
dence the birth of the first white child in the present Nebraska region, 
who may be Annie Elizabeth Dougherty. 



Casper Stork, eighty-one, died at Arlington April, 1922. Mr. Stork 
was a member of the Quincy colony, moving from the city of that name 
in Illinois to Fontanelle in 1858 and has resided there ever since. 



Charles W. Pearsall, court reporter at Omaha, finished thirty-five 
years service in tiiat profession April 11, 1922. Mr. Pearsall has reported 
some of the most important trials held in Nebraska, including the Yocum 
murder trial in the Dismal river region, the Comstock-Richards land 
fraud cases, Mabray frauds, the Union Pacific mail robbery at Seymour 
and many others. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT* CIRCULA- 
TION. ETC, REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 
CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912 
Of 

Nebraska History and Record of Pioneer Days, published quarterly at 
Lincoln, Nebr., for April, 1922, 

State of Nebraska, County of Lancaster, ss. 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county afore- 
said, personally appeared A. E. Sheldon, who, having' been duly sworn 
accoiding to law, deposes and says that he is the Managing Editor of 
the Nebraska History and Record of Pioneer Days, and that the foil own- 
ing is, to the best of his knowkdg"e and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, manageinent (and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc,, of 
the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the ahove caption, re- 
quired by the Act of Au^st 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal 
Laws and RegoJations, printed on the re%^erse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, manag'- 
ing- editor, and business managers are: 

Publisher, Nebraska State Historical Society, Lincoln, Nebr, 
Editor, A. E. Sheldon, Lincoln ,Nehr, 
Managing Editor, A. E. Sheldon, Lincoln, Nebr, 
Business Managers, A* E. Sheldon, Lincoln, Nebr. 

2. That the owners are: Nebraska State Historical Society. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
11 loi-t gages, or other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the 
owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the books 
of the company but also, in cases where the stockholder or security hold- 
er appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting, is given j also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant's full knowiedg^e and belief as to the cir- 
cumstances and conditions under which stockholders and security holders 
wbo do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock 
and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and 
this affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, association, 
or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 

A. E. SHELDON, Editor. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 11th day of April 1&22, 
(SEAL) MAX WESTERMANN, Notary Public- 

(My Commission expires Aug. 4, 1927,) 
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Entered aa second cJass matter February 4, 191 S, at the Post Office, 
Lincoln, Nebraska, under Act August 24, 1912, 



THE NEBRASKA STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 

Made a State Institution February 27; 1883. 

An act of the Nebraska legislature, recommended by Governor 
James W. Dawes in his inaugural and aigned by hijn, made the State 
Historical Society a State institution in the following: 

Be it Enacted by the Legislature of the State of Nebraska: 

Section 1. That the "Nebraska State Historical Society," an or- 
ganization now in existence— Hoht, W, Furnas, President; James M« 
Woolworth and Elmer S. Dundy, Vke-l^residents; Samuel Aughey* 
Secretary, and W. W. Wilson, Trea.^urcr, their associates and successors— 
be, and the same is hereby recognized as a state institution. 

Section 2. That it shall be the duty of the President and Secretai*y 
of said institution to make annually reports to the governor, as recpiired 
by other state institutions- Said report to embrace the transactions and 
expenditures of the organization, together with all historical addresses, 
which have b<^en or may hereafter be read before the Society or furnished 
it as historical matter, data of the. state or adjacent western regions of 
country. 

Section 3. That said repor'is, addresses, and papers shall be pub- 
lished at the expense of the state, and distributed as other similar oiTicial 
reports, a reasonable number, to be deckkfl by the state and Society, to 
be furnished said Society for its use and distribution. 

Property and Equipment 

The preFent State Historicid Society owns in fee simple title as 
trustee of the State the half block of land opposite and ecst of the State 
House with the basement thereon. It occupies for oflFices and working 
quarters basement rooms in the UniTersity Library building at 11th and 
R streets. The basement building at IGth and H is crowded with the 
collection; of the Historical Society which it can not exhibit, including 
some 15,000 volumes of Nebra5^ka r.ewspanoTS and a large part of its 
museum. Its rooms in the University Library building are likewise 
crov^ded A'iith library and museum material. The annual inventory of 
its property returned to the Str,te Auditor for the year 1920 is as follows: 

Value of Land, Va block 16th and H.., „__„_$75.000 

Value of Buil dings and permanent improvements 35,000 

Value of Furniture 'ind Furnishings-^-, ,_ ^ ,^_ 5,000 

Value of Special Equipment, including Apparatus, 

Machinery and Tools ^ __-^^ __,__„_____^______ 1,000 

Educational Specimens (Art, Museum, or other) - 74,800 

Library (Books and Publications) _. . „„„^ . . ^ 75,000 

Newspaper Collection ^ — 52-395 



Total Resources ___,?318,195 

Much of this property is priceless, being the only articles of their 
kind and impossible to duplicate. 
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George T. Edson, editor of the Spotlight at Filley, in sending the 
Historical Society the most complete file of that publication in exist- 
ence takes occasion to add a few^ remarks of general interest to the pub- 
lic and of special interest to newspaper publishers in Nebraska. From 
it we quote. 

"The Filley Spotlight was established in November, 1915, but the 
files for the first two years were burned with the printing office in 
March, 1918. The paper was again started August 18, 1918, and the files 
are fairly complete from that date. A few are missing, but none are 
to be supplied from this office. 

"I will entrust them to your care, hoping that in future years some- 
thing may be found in them of interest or value. The editor has been 
careful in the collection of vital statistics and has endeavored to give a 
good deal of information in the obituaries. I have often inquired the 
name of the father of some aged resident, and thus recorded a genera- 
tion of the family which will be unknown in our next generation. The 
earlier copies are poorly printed, owing to the handicaps under which 
the publisher worked after the fire which cleaned out his plant. In the 
interim between November, 1917 and March 1918, I was in Mexico, and 
from March, 1918, until the following August I was figuring on how I 
could resume publication and trying to earn enough money to buy a 
junk plant. 

"Hereafter I shall mail the Historical Society regular numbers of 
the Spotlight, which may be added to the file I am sending you. I am 
a well wisher of the Society and hope to see it housed in commodious 
quarters some day, with ample facilities to care for its collections." 
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SONGS 

of 

THE GRANGE 

Set to Music and Dedicated to 

The Order of 

Patrons of Husbandry 

In the United States 



Philadelphia : 
J. A. Wagenseller, Printer, 23 N. 6th St. 
1874 
The above lines represent the title page of a gift to the 
Historical Society by D. A. Young of Plattsmouth. This par- 
ticular copy was u&ed by the old Rock Bluff Grange of Cass 
county. The songs sung by the grangers in those years were 
a great influence in that society which did the first work in 
the field of farmers' organization of Nebraska. The tunes in 
many cases are familiar. The words breathe a high type of 
fellowship and motive. Among th^e hundred songs of this 
book, one stanza may be quoted as a sample of its sentiments : 

The f arnrer's the chief of the nation 

The oldest of nobles is he; 
How blest beyond others his station, 

From want and from envy how free; 
His patent was granted in Eden, 

Long ages and ages ago; 
O, the farmer, the farmer forever; 

Three cheers for the plow, spade and hoe! 



The oldest librarian in Nebraska (perhaps in the world) is Rev, 
Joel Warner of Hooper, now in his eighty-fifth year. He is still ac- 
tively and keenly interested in the development of the public library 
there. Mr. Hooper has been a resident of Nebraska for fifty-eight 
years, most of them spent as minister of Presbyterian churches. He 
has been candidate on the Prohibition Party ticket for governor and has 
lived to see a dry nation — once regarded as an impossible dream. In the 
winter of 1865-6 Mr. Hooper taught school at Bellevue and organized 
there the first literary society in the state so far as his information 
goes. His active memory recalls the great prairie fire which swept over 
Elk Hill at Bellevue, afterward the site of Bellevue College. It was 
like a scene from Dante's Inferno. Mr. Warner writes: "In those years 
as soon as the grass was dry in the fall, the great fires would sweep 
over the prairie and destroy all vegetation, leaving the roots exposed to 
the sun's rays, the winter's frost, and fierce winds. It was no wonder 
that emigrants who passed over the country late in the fall or early in 
the spring pronounced it a desert land, since far as the eye could reach 
nothing was seen but the blackened prairie." 

John N. Anderson of Leland, Illinois, writes that he ownes a quarter 
section of land in Nebraska and desires the publications of the His- 
torical Society. 
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Tom Powers, one of the old time cattle men of the North Platte Val- 
ley, was recently telling stories of the old time which are printed in the 
Scottsblnff Star-Herald of November 7, 1922. His stories relate to both 
Nebraska and Wyoming and belong to a period when the state line cut 
little figure for the frontiersmen. Among other stories of Mr. Powers 
were these: 

"We killed buffalo on the Cheyenne river as late as 1888. I saw as 
many as five thousand antelope in one drove in those years. Herman 
Lippold and myself killed seventeen gray wolves by poisoning them with 
strychnine one night. We put the poison in the carcass of an antelope 
and received $37.50 bounty for each wolf scalp. 

* The coldest day I ever saw in Wyoming or western Nebraska was in 
January, 1898. I drove a team from Rawhide to Mitchell, on account of 
a jumping toothache, and the thermometer registered fifty-six below at 
five p. m. 

"Wild geese were in abundance along the Platte river all the time 
and their music could be heard for miles. The Sioux Indians came down 
here frequently and some of the cowboys used to get stuck on the good- 
looking squaws. I never did myself, for they didn't like the Irish very 
well and we didn't get along. They seldom caused us trouble as they were 
afraid of the cowpunchers who were quick to draw their guns, but they 
dealt out misery to the emigrants by/ running off their horses and cattle. 
We had a great many dances in the country. People went more than a 
hundred miles to dance, at a ranch. They did not dance just one night, 
but took pack horses and their beds, stayed three or four nights and had 
a good time. 

"In the spring of the year there were always many cattle in the valley 
that had drifted in during the winter. In the spring of 1887 on the gen- 
eral round-up there were twenty-seven round-up wagons and each wagon 
represented a different outfit and averaged at least fifteen men to the 
wagon. Each man had a string of at least nine horses, so you can imag- 
ine how many saddle horses there would be in one round-up, more horses 
perhaps, than many of the residents of the valley will ever see. The larg- 
est round-up I ever saw was in the spring of '87 on what was known as 
below the sinks of Sheep creek on what is now Pete Vomberg's place, 
about two miles west of Morrill. On the drive it was estimated that 
there were over 40,000 head of cattle. They had to be cut up in 17 bunches 
and it took two days to work the drive. Every outfit of any size for 
over three hundred miles from the north and west had cattle in that round- 
up." , 



The Union Pacific nragazine has an interesting story of James E. 
Newsome, the oldest porter in the employ of the Pullman Company, who 
finished fifty-two years of actual service for the company on September 
10, 1922. Mr. Newsome might be regarded as a Nebraska pioneer on 
wheels since he has been running on trains between Chicago and Denver 
for forty-five years. He knew by name nearly all the distinguished men 
of the Trans-Missouri region — General Nelson A. Miles, Col. Wm. F. 
Cody, J. Sterling Morton, James E. Boyd, Edward Rosewater, not to men- 
tion Jesse and Frank James, Wild Bill Hickok and "Canada Bill," the fa- 
mous three-card monte shark who used to fleece passengers on the over- 
land trains by playing the part of a green cattleman who was learning to 
play cards. Besides the history of the homesteader, the pioneer business- 
man, the mechanics, who founded and built the great empire of the plains 
and prairies, there is to be reckoned the pioneer railroader who kept up 
transportation service with the rest of the world. 
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A PIONEER'S EXPERIENCE IN BUTLER COUNTY 



J, P, Dunlap of Dwight Relates His Farm and Orchard Adven- 
tures of the Early Years 



In 1869 I settled on this place in Butler County, Nebraska, 
on the west line of Richardson Township, adjoining the east 
line of Plumcreek township. Not far to the east in Richard- 
son township the table land broke off into hilly land of small 
creeks and small patches of timber along the creeks. In 
Richardson township there were then five settlers. To the 
west, Plumcreek township was a tall, grass covered plain, 
where no white man had ever made his home. 

What tame crops could be grown here Avas then only a 
conjecture and people's opinions differed on that, so try was 
the only way to know. I did not have much money, but good 
ability and will to work. Days those times were from dawn 
to dark, so a strife for a home began. 

At the end of the first summer, I had a well, a small log 
house, a shed for stock, guards to protect against wild fires 
that burned off the dead grass of the plains once a year. 
About ten acres of the wild sod was broken out and most of it 
planted to vine crops, such as squash, melons and beans. A 
hole was chopped in the new-turned sod, the seed dropped in 
and the hole tramped shut was all that was needed until har- 
vest, as no weeds grew on sod the first year. Turnips were 
sowed and harrowed well on the new broke sod. They all did 
well. I had nev^r seen such do better than they did. I also 
planted com, but it did not make a very good crop on such 
new land. Fuel was gathered from creeks. Wild hay was 
plenty everywhere just for the cutting. The winter was a 
little harder than an average Nebraska winter, but we* got 
through it passably fair for such a new country. 

In the spring of 1870 I began planting trees. Osage 
orange seed was planted. Plants grew well, those not needed 
for myself were sold to neighbors. People twenty miles away 
were called neighbors in those days. Fence rows of osage 
died in places. Honey locust for fence proved hardy, but when 
barb wire came into use demand for hedge plants ceased. I 
planted a few apple trees, a few currants, peach seeds and 
wild fruits from the creeks. Of the wild fruits the rasp- 
berry and plum were the most worthy. The rest of the plow- 
ed land was put to wheat, com and potatoes. All made fair 
crops. More sod was broken and as many vines and beans as 
could be used planted on the new sod. More ne^v settlers mov- 
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ed in. I would break sod for them when needed. When the 
plow got dull there was a blacksmith shop and store where 
Seward is now and an angling road there. We called it thir- 
teen miles. I would let the team rest and take the shares on 
my back and walk. If I did not have to wait long I would get 
home by noon. If I did have to wait it only made dinner' that 
much later. Early June when I was at the blacksmith shop 
the seeds were ripe on the wild maple trees on the Blue river. 
I got two sacks and some boys to help me to gather seeds, car- 
ried them home and planted them. They grew well. The 
young trees were in good demand. 

In 1872 I went to Missouri and got plants of fruit and 
flowers such as I thought would be most desirable. There was 
a nursery started east of Seward. I got some stock of them. 
I planted wind breaks, mostly of cottonwood, gray willows, elm 
and maple about the house. I got more new sod broke. New 
settlers were still coming, which made a market for surplus 
crops and kept money in circulation. Everybody worked 
with a will, filled with elation and hope of having a home in so 
fertile and healthful a country. 

In 1873 the Midland Pacific, now the Burlington, railroad, 
was built to Seward. Two brothers, named Spears, each start- 
ed a nursery. I got stock of each of them. Both died 
within a few years. The first nursery there had quit. There 
were hardly enough sales of the nursery stock for a man to 
live on that alone, but so many new farms were being opened 
that the prospects for the business in the near future looked 
good. Mr. Jobes, near Seward, started a nursery. I got stock 
of him. He quit the business a few years later. The spring 
of 1874 opened with all good prospects of the past seasons. 
July 31 was a calm, clear, hot day. I was going with a crew 
heading wheat when a dark cloud came. We did not know 
what it was or could be until it hit us. It was grasshoppers 
that darkened the sun, that made the light look like moonlight. 
They were eating all green vegetation, except the wild grass. 
We kept on working, the hoppers going with the heads of grain 
into the stacks. The next day was Saturday. My turn to get 
my wheat headed would not come until the middle of the next 
week. The crew said if I would have my grain cut on Sunday 
(that was the next day) they would help. I told them I would 
rather take chances of some being left. When my regular 
turn did come the hoppers had gone to hunt new pasture. All 
my oats and smooth wheat were entirely ruined. Ten aci^s of 
barbed wheat that was dead ripe and dry was not harmed. 
It was enough for our bread and seed and some to sell, and to 
this day when I think of it I feel glad that I did not harvest it 
on Sunday. But I hold a kindly feeling to those that kindly 
made the offer. All other crops were gone. 
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All leaves were eaten from the trees and plants, except a 
few plants that I covered with dirt. The larger trees leaved 
again and most of them survived the winter, but were in a 
weak condition. European larch never leaved again. William 
Griffin, who was helping me Saturday, told me after he had 
thrashed his wheat that the upper joints of the hoppers legs, 
when broke off, were small enough to go through the riddle 
and too heavy for the fan to blow them out, so they went in 
with the thrashed grain and as near as he could tell by look- 
ing at it it was half grasshoppers' legs. 

The grasshoppers were a burden for a few years, but never 
again were they so bad as in 1874. If the hoppers had only 
eaten our crops and if that had been all it would not have been 
so bad, but they gave the country a bad name. Immigration 
here ceased. Many settlers sold such property as they could 
not take with them for what they could get and went away. 
Those that remained, with great economy and hard work, man- 
aged to live until prosperity returned. I raised garden truck 
and sold it in the new towns that had been started to help me 
keep up expenses. The grasshopper damage got less each 
year. We raised fair crops each year, but the prices were so 
low for what we had to sell. In 1877 the U. P. railroad was 
built through where Brainard is now and immigration began 
again*. 

Those that m,oved away began to return and prosperity 
was again in the country. Some years were better than 
others, but it has been onward and upward all the time. I 
put in more trees and plants each year, trying to keep even 
with the demand. At first the demand was, greater for forest 
than for fruit trees and after the tree claim act passed the de- 
mand for forest tree plants was great. We could sell native 
ash and boxelder plants' boxed for less than one dollar a thous- 
and as they were taken in such large quantities. Mulberries, 
locust, catalpa, walnut and oak were higher prices. Several 
large nurseries were established in the state to supply the 
demand. This great demand lasted only a few years until the 
tree claimers were all supplied. After that there was only lo- 
cal demand for forest trees. 

In 1887 the Northwestern railroad was built through 
where Dwight is and part of the old homestead was taken in 
the townsite of Dwight. This made it more convenient for all 
kinds of business. The demand for fruit trees and plants, or- 
namental plants, shrubbery and evergreen trees, both for or- 
namental use and windbreaks, has greatly increased. The 
country has gradually settled until all the lands are occupied by 
good homes, sheltered by trees and supplied by fruits from 
their own orchards. In planting trees I wanted to plant 
enough of all kinds that was needed, but if I planted more of 
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one kind than I could sell the surplus was a loss and if I did 
not plant enough of any one kind there would be a shortage 
• and I would have to buy to fill the deficiency. There were in- 
sects and dry spells in summer and snow drifts and rabbits in 
winter and all plants did not do well alike. So as long as I 
was in the business I was not able to make very good guesses 
as to the proportion and amounts to plant. Our children grew 
up and went to homes of their own, and I got so that I could 
not work very much, so I closed out my nursery business in 
1912. 

I will give name, age and size in circumference (in feet and 
inches three feet above the ground) of the biggest trees of 
their kind of a few kinds that I have grown on this, the old 
place, on the table land by Dwight. All of the trees had a fair 
amount of space except the bur oak. It was crowded on one 
side. Perhaps it is the best native timber tree to plant on the 
high land here. In the grove all are much smaller of their 
kind and age than those given here. The Minkler apple tree 
is nearly dead. The Cottonwood is forked and one fork was 
struck by lightning ten years ago. The Wisconsin weeping 
willow is showing age. All of the others are healthy. The 
native maple grew by a slough. The Burkett pear produced 
twenty-two bushels of pears last year. The other trees stand 
near the house. 

Pear, 6 feet 3 inches, 45 years old. 
Apple, 6 feet 6 inches, 49 years old. 
Pine, 4 feet 3 inches, 49 years old. 
Scotch Pine, 4 feet 10 inches, 29 years old. 
Silver Spruce, Picen Pungen, 3 feet 8 inches, 32 years old. 
Willow, 7 feet, 5 inches, 45 years old. 
Elm, 8 feet, 49 years old. 
Walnut, 5 feet, 8 inches, 35 years old. 
Oak, 5 feet, 2 inches, 35 years old. 
Cottonwood, 13 feet, 6 inches, 52 years old. 
Maple, 13 feet, 4 inches, 49 years old. 
Russian Olive, 4 feet, 2 inches, 30 years old. 
Boxelder, 7 feet, 7 inches, 49 years old. 
Prussian Lilac, 12 feet high, 25 foot spread of branches, 
about 40 years old. 

All these measured in March, 1923. 

James P. Dunlap. 



E. T. Long of St. Edward finished husking a sixty acre field of com 
February 7,1923. He was fifty-nine days in the field doing it, not be- 
cause he was compelled to, but to show what a pioneer settler could do 
in the present day. Mr. Liong homesteaded in Boone county in May, 1871, 
and has been there ever since, being the second settler in that county. 
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LEGEND OF WtJEPING WATER 



The Story as Put in Literary Form by J. C. Lindherg, a Gradu- 
ate of Doane College, now Teacher at the Aberdeen 
Normal School, South Dakota 



Many requests reach the Historical Society for the legend 
of We-eping Water. There is no established fonn for this 
legend. It is, in fact, difficult to determine how far the legend 
is a real Indian creation and how far the product of the white ' 
man's imagination. Prof. 0. C. Dake, early teacher of liter- 
ature in the Nebraska University, and author of the first vol- 
ume of Nebraska poetry, has a poem upon this legend. His 
book was printed in 1871. He doubtless gathered the material 
for the story from people at Weeping Water, Cass County, 
some of whom settled there in 1856. 

Professor Lindberg sought information upon this legend 
from the editor of this magazine twenty years ago. Subse- 
quently he wrote the story. A recent published version of his 
story, printed in South Dakota, follows : 

"Nebraska has but few legends to lend spice to the or- 
dinary prosaic routine of her busy life. The following, the 
legend of Weeping Water, is an interesting one, and is well 
worth a hearing, as well as preservation. Doubtless thei^ are 
many people in the state who have perhaps not heard it, and 
some of these perhaps not far from the scene of action. The 
Weeping Water is a beautiful little stream in the southeastern 
part of Nebraska,, too large to be called a creek, but scarcely 
large or dignified enough to be called a river. Be that as it 
may, those who live within easy reach, and are able to enjoy its 
scenery wish it none other than it is. 

But it is with the origin of the stream and not its beauty, 
that we are concerned, and here it is that the legend becomes 
of interest. Many years, perhaps centuries ago, two Indian 
tribes roamed the plains of what is now eastern Nebraska. 
They were very hostile toward each other, for each claimed 
this particular territory as its ancestral hunting ground. As 
years passed on this hostile feeling became more and more 
strained. These were not the days of arbitration, compulsory 
or otherwise, and it soon became evident that the only means 
of settlement lay through an appeal to the god of war. It al- 
so chanced that upon the same night each tribe planned to sur- 
prise and overawe the other, with the result that at early dawn 
each found itself face to face with its dreaded enemy. The bat- 
tle was fierce. Upon the result hung the fate of the whole 
tribe, and of all that is dear to the heart of an Indian. Each 
warrior burned with the desire for revenge. All day the bat- 
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tie lasted with varying successes and defeats on both sides. 
Now one of the tribes seemed to be the complete master of the 
field, when suddenly from an ambush would rally forth a 
swarm of men and overawe the victors with a shower of ar- 
rows. No point of the compass pointed out safety of escape. 
Every tree, every bush, every bank hurled forth its deadly 
weapons. The result was the total annihilation of one of the 
tribes and only a handful of the other was left to tell the 
story. 

As the days passed on and no tidings came to those of 
the vanquished tribe who were left in the camp, they became 
uneasy. They knew only too well the meaning of no news. 
A council was held and it was decided to go en masse to bury 
their dead. It was indeed a sad sight that greeted them when 
they arrived upon the scene. There were tears, many tears. 
After they had buried their dead another council was held at 
which it was decided that each year upon the anniversary of 
the battle the whole tribe should journey to the scene of the 
slaughter and there lament their dead heroes. This custom 
was dutifully kept up until the white man appeared upon the 
scene and pushed the Indians farther west. But meanwhile a 
great many tears had been poured out, so many, indeed that 
a little stream was formed and made its way down the valley. 
The bed of the stream is very uneven and broken by many 
little falls and because of this (as well as from the origin of 
the stream) there is a constant murmuring and complaining 
and so it was christened the Weeping Water. It was in these 
complaints that the water heard the following voice : 

Though all nature around us is smiling 
There's a note of despair in the song. 
Come tell me, no longer beguiling, 
Come tell me the tale of thy wrong. 
Then a murmur as soft as the breeze. 
Yet wierd as the sighing of waves — 
"I'm grieving the death of my kinsmen, 
I'm grieving the death of my braves." 

There's joy in the bobolink's singing 
There is music in every nook ; 
But deep in my heart keeps ringing, 
The longing lament of the brook. 
'Tis the wail of an Indian maiden, 
Like the moaning of far distant waves ; 
"Return me, return me my lover, 
Return me, return me my braves." 
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Now the sun in its glory is setting, 
And the shadows of evening unfold, 
No breeze the tree-tops are fretting 
And the cloud-land is purple and gold ; 
Still the soul-rending wail of the mourner. 
An echo from countless graves; 
"Revenge me, revenge me, my kinsmen ; 
Revenge me, revenge me, my braves/' 

(Editor's Note : Upon the early French maps of the Ne- 
braska region appears the stream of the legend with the name 
"L'eau qui Pleure" — whose English equivalent is "water 
which weeps.") 



A letter from D. A. Young, Plattsmouth, one of the early time 
pioneers of Cass county, tells the story of the Rock Bluff precinct elec- 
tion in 1866. The story is familiar to all old-timers and is one of the 
fifty stories in the book, "History and Stories of Nebraska." In brief 
it is the story of the election board which went to dinner at noon taking 
the ballot box with them. The precinct voted 2 to 1 Democratic. The 
Republican canvassing board at Plattsmouth threw out the vote of the 
precinct, thereby changing the result of the* election for legislature. In 
consequence two republicans were sent to the United States senate in- 
stead of two democrats. Throwing out Rock Bluff precinct however 
did not change the result of the vote upon statehood nor was it in any 
way responsible for President Andrew Johnson's veto. 



The G. A. R. memorial shaft on the court house square at Hastings, 
now under construction, is to be thirty-five feet high, surmounted by a 
Union soldier in private's uniform standing at attention. Its foundation 
is an eight foot cube of solid cement in which is imbedded a copper box 
nine by eleven by five inches containing historical records. The monu- 
ment is to be of the finest grade of Barre granite and will cost $9,975. 



Harold Cook of Agate^ Springs ranch in Sioux county, was a Lincoln 
visitor c'v.ing the holidays. The Agate Springs ranch has become a 
center of interest in every museum of the United States. Wonderful 
discoveries of prehistoric animals continue at that place. Last year over- 
five thousand visitors were received, although the ranch is from twenty 
to fifty miles from the railroads of that region. A museum building to 
hold the remarkable collections now at the ranch and others yet to be dis- 
covered is contemplated^ 



The North Platte Women's Club has done a fine patriotic piece of 
work by securing for permanent preservation a cedar log cabin now stand- 
ing in the south part of that city and one of the first buildings erected in 
North Platte. The cabin will be moved to a convenient spot near -the 
court house, fitted up as a museum and memorial building in coopera- 
tion with the Daughters of the American Revolution. A good photo- 
graph of this cabin taken by the writer a few years ago is in the His- 
torical photograph collections. 
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OTOE INDIAN LORE 



Richard Shunatona, Keeper of Peace Pipe and Chief of the 
Buffalo Clan, Furnishes Important Information 
Upon the Present Chiefs, Customs and Tradi- 
tions of the Trihe 



Otoe Names for Months and Seasons 



From Richard Shunatona, member of the Nebraska State 
/Historical Society and representative of the society to the 
Otoe tribe in Oklahoma, we have received most interesting and 
valuable unpublished material relating to that tribe which fol- 
lows : 

1. The names and addresses of the living chiefs of the 
Otoe and Missouria Indians are: — 

Name Address Remarks 

Hoke S. Dent, Red Rock, Okla., descendant of Shumonecahthee, 1817 
■R. Shunatona, Pawnee, Oklahoma, descendant of Chongatonga, 1817 
Sam Black Red Rock, Okla., descendant of Woronesane, 1825 

S. B. Lincoln, Red Rock, Oklahoma, descendant of Walonithau, 1833 
Wm. Fawfaw, Red Rock, Oklahoma, appointed chief by Interior Dept. 
Felix Robedioux, Red Rock, Oklahoma, descendant of Medicine Horse, 1854 
Wm. Green, Red Rock, Oklahoma, descendant of Lanuwahhah, 1825 

Sam Ellis, Red Rock Oklahoma, descendant of Hahchegesuga, 1830 
Moses Harragarra, Red Rock, Oklahoma, descendant of Big Soldier, 1854 
John Pipestem, Red Rock, Oklahoma, descendant of Mawthratine, 1854 
Robert McGlaslin, Red Rock, Oklahoma, descendant of Mawthratine, 1854 
Iowa Coonskin, Red Rock, Oklahoma, descendant of Bahtheecxija, 1825 
David Pettit, Red Rock, Oklahoma 

2. The names of the old and distinguished Indians are : — 
Charles Watson, retired chief and historian of the tribe. Far- 
rar Robedioux, a Civil War Veteran and the oldest member liv- 
ing. 

2. The names of the old and distinguished Indians are : — 

James Arkeketa, Sr., or Standing Buffalo, died July 24, 
1912. His distinguished deed was in recovering some stolen 
cavalry horses for the government. He was the last priest 
of the tribe and head of the Buffalo Clan. 

Richard Whitehorse, died 1922, was a friend of the gov- 
ernment and friendly to everybody. 

Josiah Headman, died , was the head of the 

Bear Clan. 

Albert Green, died Jan. 17, 1921, was a teacher and orator. 
He was really the principal chief when he died. 

Henry Jones, died Sept. 22, 1918. He succeeded his uncle, 
Whitehorse, as one of the chiefs. He was loved by his tribe. 

In conclusion, permit me to add the following : — 

The Otoe and Missouria Tribes were known by the French 
explorers as early as 1673, under the name of Otantata, or 
Wah-doe dah-dah. 
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In olden times there were only seven chiefs of the tribes. 
Each chief was a keeper of a Peace pipe which was their sym- 
bol or insignia. To become a chief of the tribes was no easy 
matter, for it required something more than a member of the 
family to be one. In order to be initiated into the secret order 
of the Chiefs lodge one must be a student of the) great school- 
room of Nature, for really a chief must be able to teach the 
tribes. They derived the figure seven from the Pleiades, and 
each chief puts his trust in these heavenly stars, because each 
one represented one of the Pleiades. 

As God gave Moses by word of mouth, on Mount Sinai, the 
laws which he delivered unto his people, who repeated it until 
fixed in their minds, so it is with the Indians. The Great 
Spirit taught them in their own primitive way and since then 
their laws have been handed down to each generation. 

The Otoe and Missouria Tribes are divided into bands or 
clans, with chiefs, symbols, badges, etc. The influence of 
names and families is strictly kept up and their qualities and 
relative distinction preserved in heraldric family arms. 

The Otoe and Missouria Tribes have two ruling fami- 
lies, viz: — Ah-lu-qwa, or Buffalo Clan and the Tu-nah-be, or 
Bear Clan. Each clan is the ruler as their respective moon ar- 
rives. 

When the moon begins to warm mother earth and when 
the grass and the leaves begin to have a coat of green, or dur- 
ing the last quarter of Ma-gan-na, (plow month) or the month 
of April, the Ah-lu-qwa is the ruler of the tribes and is to be 
respected. 

When the moon begins to cool mother earth and when the 
leaves turn brown and begin to drop back to earth, or during 
the last quarter of Tah-ke-lu-rscha, (mating of deers) or the 
month of October, the Tu-nah-be becomes the ruler of the 
tribes. When the change is made certain rites and rituals 
are performed. 

When the "Guardian of all red children" placed the Otoe 
and Missouria Tribes here upon the earth, they were given re- 
ligious customs, which were observed in the old days gone by. 
Every new moon brought some rituals and when they prepare 
to give mother earth the seed for their crop, certain rites were 
had and the same is true when they gather the harvest and 
when their fall hunt is about to begin. They remembered 
their Maker daily and always called upon Him for guidance and 
protection. 

Believing that this will be of some interest and regretting 
very much that the true history, given by an Indian who is a 
student of the old Indian teachings, will be forgotten forever, 
I now close. 
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BE-LAH-WAY 
(Month Counting) I 

CALENDAR 

Was-se-gay, Me-tah-way, 

People, My own. 
Wah-doe-dah, hay-dah, Nu-dar-chee, 

Otoes and Missourias. 
WAH-COHN-DAH, E-chee-chee-a, A-wa-tah-way-nay, 

Great Spirit children his own. 

WAH-COHN-DAH, Ah-blah-a-ah-dah-nay, 

Great Spirit everywhere they see 

WAH-COHN-DAH, Me-kay, way-glo-he-nay. 

Great Spirit, faithful worshippers." 

The Otoe and Missouria tribes have songs for their 
Great Spirit because He is everywhere. Their songs are 
breathed-in songs and these songs are treasured down through 
the ages from generation to generation. 

^ Each new moon meant purification and sacrifice from 
every family in the tribes. The priest of the tribes takes 
their offerings and takes them to the altar which is built for 
that purpose only, and the possessor offers them as a sin offer- 
ing to the Great Spirit. The priest, looking to the heaven, of- 
fers a prayer and sings to the Great Spirit, who is watching . 
his children everywhere. An elegy is sung to the new moon. 

The different seasons of the year brought some form of 
worship. The most important event is spring and in fact 
their new year begins with the spring. Spring was a day of 
much thinking because the Great Spirit made everything to 
live over again. It meant that they, as a tribe or nation, must 
bury their past and live over again and try to remember their 
Maker more each day by their prayers. Their feasts for new 
resolutions are had at the very beginning of spring. 

Winter was also a big event because it brought to their 
minds of the death of things and to the human race. Winter 
reminded them of death. The snow covering the whole earth 
reminded them of the purity of their Great Spirit, and they al- 
ways tried to live a pure life. 

Their count of the days ^begins with each new moon, and 
every important event or act is reckoned as the new moon, 
when moon was larger than new moon or, when moon was full, 
when moon was smaller than full moon, which meant new 
moon, 1st quarter, full moon and last quarter. 

Such is the counting months of the year of the Otoe and 
Missouri. 

Richard Shunatona, Author. 
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SITE OF PLUM CREEK MASSACRE 

(Continued from Vol. V, No. 3) 



sitting on the wagon tongue thinking of hooking up, all of a 
sudden, without any apparent noise, nine of the biggest, black- 
est war painted Indians I ever saw suddenly appeared from out 
of the river all riding good horses. They at once began to par- 
ley. Some of them could talk English pretty good, wanting 
to trade ponies for squaws. As my wife sat on the wagon in 
plain sight of them they raised their bids from one to four 
ponies for her. 

All at once the whole party struck out for the bluffs on 
the full run, which for the moment was a puzzle to me. The 
mystery was soon solved, for on looking down the road I saw 
a company of cavalry, that were being sent from Ft. Kearny to 
Cottonwood Springs, within a mile of us. These cavalry were 
to establish an outpost near where the trouble was expected. 
I don't think we would have been disturbed by these Indians 
at that time except in a badgering way and my reason for this 
belief will be given later. 

From this camp we drove on for another half day. We 
camped this time at what was called the Deserted Ranch, a 
place on a dry gulch where someone had started a ranch and 
gave it up before completion. Soon after going into camp 
here a mule train,. consisting of ten four mule teams, drove 
from the east and went into camp on the north side of the 
road about one hundred yards from us. This was August 7^ 
1864. This train belonged to Frank Morton, of Sidney, Iowa. 
I will speak further of it later. 

Early in the morning of August 8, we broke camp and 
made what was called a breakfast drive, a very common thing 
in those days. We drove to the twenty-one mile point and 
went into camp, about ten o'clock for our breakfast. We had 
been there but a short time when the stage coach passed us 
on double quick time going east and the driver shouted that we 
had better get^out of that as there were ten or twelve dead 
men lying in the road a little way above there. 

Yet with all this I could hardly believe that there was 
anything unusual so I hitched up our team and drove four 
miles to the seventeen mile point, seventeen miles from Kear- 
ny. While there in camp, about ten o'clock, a company of cav- 
alry came up from the fort on double quick. The captain halt- 
ed and asked where I camped last night and w^hen I told him at 
the old soddy he asked if I saw any Indians. I told him I did 
not. "Well," he said, "it's strange, for just where you say 
you camped last night it is reported that ten or twelve people 
were killed and one woman taken prisoner and their mules 
run off and wagons burned." 
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And now comes the strange part of my story showing that 
if such a thing as providence interfering or assisting anyone 
it certainly showed its full hand in our case from the time we 
turned around at Cottonw^ood Springs unti! we passed on and 
escaped that massacre known as the Plum Creek massacre, 
For it is a fact that the people killed in that raid were the 
same people v/ho camped so near us the night before and the 
fact that we made an early drive that morning was the only 
reason that v;e escaped. Again, when I tell you that Mrs. 
Morton, who was accompanying her husband on this trip, was 
an old schoolmate and chum of my wife and the further fact 
that they failed to recognize each other, in our respective 
camps, must be another act credited to Providence* The peo- 
ple sla^'n in this outfit consisted of Frank Morton owner of the 
outfit, of Sidney, lov/a. and ten vv^hite men drivers, and a col- 
ored cook- Mrs, Moi'tcn wa??. taken prisoner and I believe re- 
mained with these Indians for about five months when she 
was resc»vcd through some friendly Tndians, taken to Denver 
and finally reached her fiicnds a^ain. 

Another and most remrvkable escape occurred at this 
time. About four miles cast of our camp was a new ranch 
owned by a Gemian called Dutch Smith. On our drive that 
moiTJng as we passed the Smith place he was seated in a bug- 
gy at the door and his wife was pleading with him to go along. 
They were going to Fort Kearny, but he seemed to be quite 
anxious for her to remain home. Hov/ever, she pi^evailed, for 
v/ithin one half hour they passed us on the road to Foit Kcar- 
nv. The Indians who committed the murders at the 
Morton Camp followed dow^n the road as far as Smithes place, 
kilbd his hii^d man, ran off his stock and burned his build- 
ings,. Wliether those different escapes all just happened or 
\vl>ethei' the hand of Providence was guiding us are things that 
to nie are not comprehensible. 

In referring back to the episode at Gill man's ranch with 
the nine Indians I have come to the conclusion t.^iat they v/ould 
ro*. ha\ e harmed us at that time. I consider the Plum Creek 
mi^ssacre a premeditated attack, as there were depredations 
committed all along the Overlnjid Tr-ail for a distance of two 
hundred miles and thus the little £quad who visited us would 
not dare to start the scrap until the agreed time arrived. 

On our arrival back at the old home and starting point we 
conclnded that Nebraska was good enough for lis and we have 
rounded cut a full one half century within her confines. We 
have two sons, thirteen gTandchildren, and five great-grand- 
children, all born m Nebraska and all living in the state today, 
without a deatii in the family for forty-six years. 

It is marvelous to stop for a moment to consider what has 
taken place in this great America of ours in one half century. 
Every mile of railroad west of Minneapolis, Ft. Des Moines and 
T\L Joseph has b^en constructed since I settled in Nebraska 
Territory, Fort Des Moines, lov/a, being the nearest to a rail- 
road at the time of my settling in Butler county. C"r^r^n]r> 
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